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PREFACE, 
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COURTEOUS READER, 


OME Time ago, I ventured a ſmall Work 
upon the World, which met with the Ap- 


probation of my private Friends, and the Candour 
of the Public, 


Encouraged by that Favour, I again rely upon 
their Generoſity. 


In the Catalogue of my Subſcribing Friends 
am particularly indebted to one worthy Baronet, 
who in many Inſtances has been urgent ta ſerve 
me: Him I ſhould attempt to compliment could 
Words diveſt themſelves of Flattery, Scarce a 
Bluſh of Hope appears that the Compoſition will 
requite the Subſcribers. On this Score my 
Vanity by no means keeps Pace with my Wiſhes 
The Intention has been ardent, however feeble 
the Effet, My Work will be above the Critics; 


thoſe 


— . ones 2 he LG gf 


CF I 
thoſe Gentlemen can never attem pt to break a 


Butterfly upon the Wheel : Nay I will evendare 
their Batteries againſt my Deſire of pleaſing 
Domeſtic Calls make me intereſted in the Buſi- 
neſs; but my Intereſt will only exiſt until Gra- 
titude ſupplant it; which will be from the 


Moment I reflect upon my kind Subſcribers, to 
whom, as the Author, 


I REMaAiN, 
THEIR DEVOTED, 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 


Charles Athingon. 


ABERFORD, May 20th, 1793. 


ON 


SELF- PRESERVATION. 


E Almighty Architedt of Life, by his | 


complicated Maſs called a Being: He alſo incul- 
cated Self-Preſervation, as the firſt — of 
Nature in animal Bodies. 


Through the Medium of this inſtinctive Senſe, 
Life and Health are ſecured. Man walks un- 
heedful along, through innumerable Fields of 
Difficulty and Danger; on all Sides ſurrounded 
: with Emergencies, wary muſt be the Foot he 
truſts to the rugged Roads of Life : Reaſon 
with Diſcreetneſs, Fortitude and Reſolution, he 
muſt oppoſe to the overbearing Calamities of 
Nature. | 
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All Animals, every minute ſcarce obſervable 
Reptile, wandering without ſo much as a Guide 
under the Canopy of this inclement Sky, ſtrictly 
adheres to Self- Preſervation.— It induces the moſt 
ſecret Inſe& to obſerve it, and we find no one 
Creature but what ſeeks for it even in the moſt 
deſert Retreat. How ſeriouſly is all Mankind 
employed for this grand Purpoſe ; with what 
unremitted Diligence will the Generality of it 
turmoil for the Means to preſerve it, and finally 
reſt every Idea on the Hope of its Enjoyment. 


Life, whoſe important Value every . exiſting 
Creatureacknowledges, at whoſe Enjoymentevery 
Individual graſps, is the chief End of our daily 
Troubles, and towards the peaceable Attainment 
of which we direct all our Attention and Study. 
It is this which conſtitutes the great fabric of 
human Happineſs, and renders the Power of our 
Creator - extenſive and conſpicuous. Through 
the Order of animated Nature, through the 
* ſpacious extenſive Terrace on which Providence 
has caſt the nobler Part of his Creatures, Man 
judiciouſly obſeryes the ſtupendous Works of his 
beneficent Creator, with pleaſant Admiration 
he eyes them as ſuch, and guides all his Senſes to 

him that inſtituted them. 


Self- 


K 


Self. Preſervation, through all the Changes in 
Nature, various and conſiderable as they may be, 


is that in which all Beings wiſh to be the moſt 


perfect. It is ſo nearly attached to the Senſibility 
of Man, that he would ſooner not exiſt, than 
diminiſh the leaſt Part of his ſelf- created Exiſt- 
ence, Thus it is with every other Creature as 
well as himſelf. Of what a Multiplicity of internal 
Paſſions is the Soul of Man poſſeſſed ; what a 
Number of Irregularities in its propelling Move- 
ments; what various and inconſiſtent Ideas which 
almoſt withdraw it from its Center! yet in all its 
Emergencies it flies to them as a Safeguard, and 
courts Preſervation even in the laſt Gaſp of Infir- 
mity. With what inceſſant Induſtry do we ſee all 
Nature employed! every breath-reſpiring Crea- 
ture carefully hoarding up its important Nutri- 
ment, carrying home the Earth's rich Produce 
to its well built Manſion, and ſecuring Store of 
Proviſion for its future Subſiſtence. With what 
curious Ingenuity do we obſerve Animals in ge- 
neral, fortifying themſelves from the Devaſtation 
of their Enemy, and working to defend them- 
ſelves from Hunger and Neceſſity, and each 
according to its Propenſity, ſtill ſtriving to exiſt 
and implant a future Exiſtence in the Propaga- 
tion of its Kind. There is not one unobſerved 


Moth in the large Groupe of animated Inſects 
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but what feels the Impulſe of life ſtirring Preſer- 
Es Itis this exiftant Paſſion which plead: 
the Prerogative over all others in them, and 


makes the moſt abje& indiſpenſible Reptile, ſu- 
perior to inanimate Matter. 


A 


If we take a View of the different Climates in 
which Exiſtence is ſuppoſed to be the moſt Per- 
fect if through all the extenſive Orbs, and even 
into the Spheres above, we caſt an obſervant Eye, 
(where it is conjectured winged Inſects reſpire) 
no doubt we ſhall find this great Ratio compleat. 
We need not diſpute it: Providence, whoſe 
Workmanſhip is Perfection itſelf, can miracu- 
louſly effect this incomprehenſible Probability, 
and inſtitute this * Omni- 
potent Command. E 


If on the Contrary, we take a ene 
View of inanimate Things verging towards the 
Similitude of Life, in their reſpective Seaſon and 
Diſpoſitions, we ſhall there find Preſervation even 
viſible in the defunt World.—Trees, Stones, 
Metals, and all the other Ingredients which fill 
this wide Expanſe, have all ſome attracting Power 
nearly reſembling Life: They are either ſhrunk 
with the Adverſity of foul Weather, or revived 
by the Proſperity of the Reverſe.— Thus do we 

” ſee, 
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ſee, if not Self-Preſervation, at leaſt an impulſe 
the neareſt akin an n nbiien 
2 Things. 8 


Wich what W do we per- 
ceive the dulleſt Faculties of the moſt inert Ani- 
mal arouſed at the Alarm of any approaching 
Danger: — With what Avidity does it retire to 
the Covert for Security, and watch every Oppor- 
tunity to free itſelf from eneroachment:— All its 
maſt ſluggith Artifices are employed, and every 
Faculty exerted to make a moſt vigorous Reſiſt- 
ance. So it is with Man he great Ruler of his 
Paſſions and Affections hath fo wonderfully ad- 
juſted his predominant Inclinations, ſo regulated 
his outward Deporrment, that the leaſt incon- 
ceivable Degradation from Health or Security 
ſets his Soul on the Alarm. He feels the keeneſt 
Impulſe of Deſire to prolong and ſecure his Exiſt- 
ence, and exerts every Nerve towards the Preſer- 
vation of his Kind. The moſt wild and unculti- 
vated Savage, whoſe Ferocity is actuated by nd 
other Motive than Self- Preſervation, will ſome- 
times, even in the Heat of his uncouth Paſſion, 
put on the Appearance of benign Placidity, and 
make artificial Tameneſs a feeming Mark of 
flattering Docility.—This Appetite is not leſs 
craving in the Inhabitants of the watery regions : 

To 
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To all thoſe Creatures the ſelf-ruling Paſſion of 
Preſervation is ſtrongly attached. They will dive, 
if any Enemy aſſail them, to the profoundeſt 
extremity of the Deep, and lurk for their Safety 
in the Boſom of the Element. 


Sell. Preſervation is an original implanted Prin- 
ciple in the Compoſition of every created Being. 


From hence a very powerful Reaſon may be pro- 


duced, that no Species can exiſt but which has 
a ſubordinate Faculty given to it, to prevent and 
counteract every Danger; and this I take to be 
derived either from Inſtin& in the Irrational or 
Mind in the more reaſonable Part of the Creation. 
From one or both of thoſe Faculties, the original 
Principle of Preſervation ariſes, but to the more 
powerful Influence, or to the greater Advantage 
of which, Reaſon alone will decide. 


Our wonder-working Creator, farther to in- 
hance the Idea of Self-Preſervation in'us, has 
invited us by the Senſe of revealed Religion, to 
become worthy of partaking of his Happineſs ; 
and by this Means human Nature may eventually 
find Self-Preſervation, in its great original God. 
To human Nature he has ſuperadded Form, 
Suſceptibility, and Comprehenſion, and has dif- 
fuſed over Generation, Life,-Man has within 
himſelf 
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himſelf the Identity of Self-Exiſtence and its 
Value: each of which Qualities impreſs the Im- 
portance of Self-Preſervation.ä— He has higher 
Motives in exiſting than the mere Suſceptibility 
of his State: noble Acquiſitions befit him for 
more dignified Actions: Comprehenſion, and a 
Power nearly equal to his Will, call him forth. 
The numerous Organizations with which he is 
endowed, the unſpeakable Uniformity of his Ap- 
pearance, and the more evident Selſ-cauſe, (viz.) 
his Creation, plainly ſnow that Man was the Fa- 
vorite of his Creator, and that he alone was to 
reign ſole Monarch of the Earth. Notwithſtand- 
ing the numerous Obſtacles thrown into his Way, 


he has nevertheleſs ſecured to himſelf the Su- 


periority of human Thought. He does not, like 
the unthinking Brute, ruſh headlong into Danger 
without premeditated Judgment :—He is not 
furniſhed alone with inconſiſtent Faculties, but 
can add Fortitude and Cunning to his other Ac- 
compliſhments ; he can feel the Power of his own 
Diſcernment, and can fly to its Aid in all his 
Anxieties. Thus Man, enlarged with ſuper-abuti- 
dant Abilities in Preference to other Animals, can 
have no Plea in Excuſe for his Inſufficiency or 
Inadvertancy. He ought therefore to employ 
them in a different Manner, and not wanton- 
ly exert thoſe Faculties to his own Ruin 
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and Diſadvantage. If he does but ſeriouſly con- 


ſider this, full well knowing the Strength of his 


Ability, and the.Extent of his Genius, he will 
always be enabled to ſhelter himſelf under the 
Roof of his-own Knowledge and Underſtanding, 
Fe will by this Means learn the Ways of every 


other ſubordinate Being, and eſteem the Preſer- 


vation of his own and other Species, as the neareſt 
Step to Virtue and Eſtimation. Cruelty will no 
longer be the Prerogative of Man, but he will 
blend the ties of human Friendſhip with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing Marks of Juſtice and Temperance. 


This great World in which we ſojourn is the 


"extenſive Carpet of Nature's rich Maſter- piece. 
It is the fertile Production of our great Maker's 
expert Ingenuity, and the great Drama in which 
the Character of all Men is exhibited : In it we 
find various Characters buſily employed in their 
ſeveral Caſts. The jocoſe and infipid,—the alert 


and phlegmatic; the former, animated with Hi- 


larity and Merriment, ſtrut o er this enlightened 
Stage with buffoon Mimicry, cheating the unex- 
perienced Eye with a flattering Scene of Ob- 
ſcenity. The latter, inactive in the real Character 
of natural Life, dragging on a lethargic Being, 
Neep oblivious of the world's Applauſe. Such 


is the great Theatre of human Underſtanding, the 
inexpreſſive 


—— , 
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inexprefſive and unimportant Acts of animated 
Nature. This perverſe Temper in general ſways 
more of leſs Mankind, the Brutes in particular: 
Subſervient to every various Guſt of Paſſion, 
they exemplify it in the moſt outrageous Manner, 
Neither the docile Treatment of Man's kind Hu- 
manity, nor the luxurious Growth of Food or 
Herbage, can induce, ſome Animals to give up 
the Ferocity of their Nature. The hidden Snake 
will lurk in the Graſs, and unmoleſted attack the 
unwary Traveller, and this merely through the 
Motives of its own Preſervation. Man in like 
Manner watches the Opportunity of Revenge, 
and maliciouſly deſtroys his Neighbour unpro- 
voked ; but how much more is he culpable than 
the unthinking Brute :—He has ſuperior Facul- 
ties granted to him to recal him from the attro- 
ciouſneſs of it, and to correct that avaricious 
Temper which prompted him to undertake it. 

But alas! too oſt it happens, he, that rational 
Being called Man, ſullies with greater Abſurdity 

his own Character, than the moſt uncultivated 
Savage that has but a deſart Education. This 

ſhows how all Nature, and even Reaſon itſelf 
eſteem Preſervation, even ſupported by Neceſſity 

or Revenge. It openly avows how every Crea- 

ture, as well as Man, wear the ſame Garbs of 
Artifice for the Preſervation of its Exiſtence, ac- 
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tuated by a natural Senſe or Inſtinct implanted 
upon their original Formation, under the ſame 
Motives they vary their Modes of practiſing it. 
The moſt indifferent Animal, whoſe Life ſeems a 
Burthen to it, and whoſe daily Subſiſtence is on 
the Deſtruction of ſome other Creature, does 
not follow the Dictates of mercileſs Depravity ſo 
far, but amidſt all its Perſecutions, it ſtill has an 
inward Senſibility to prolong its Exiſtence.— 
Though ſurrounded on all Sides with Dangers 
and Difficulties, and ſubject to the deſtructive 
Tread of every moving Foot, ſtill it feels Pre- 
ſervation ſo ſtrongly attached to it, that it does 
not heſitate to depart from its peaceable Dwelling, 
and ſeek Preſervation even in the full Face of 
Danger and Deſtruction. Longevity is a Wiſh 
natural to every Being; it is the Summum Bo- 
num of every other Benefit Providence has 
beſtowed upon us, and cannot be neglected even 


by the moſt miſerable in any Station. How va- 


luable ought Life be to Man, who has a Mind 


capable of commenting upon the Importance 


of it. Whoſe intuitive Genius can ſpring to the 
fineſt Vibrations of every ſenſible Paſſion, and 
knowingly improve the Enjoyment of it, With 
what Extacy and heart-felt Gratification muſt he 
experience the Emmanation of his Neighbour's 
Happineſs, when he charitably knows and ſees it 
| | approach 
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1 


approach ſo near to his own. The many Ways 
and Means by which Mankind ſeek Preſervation, 
and by which the wiſe End of Life is preſerved, 
are aſtoniſhing and abundant. How this great 
Principle of animated Exiſtence ſhould fo indiſ- 
criminately actuate the whole Claſs of Beings to 
ſeek ſo avariciouſly after it, and how providen- 
tial Nature ſhould ſupply a Sufficiency of every 
requiſite Article to preſerve-and maintain that 
Principle is indeed wonderful. It is not leſs 
aſtoniſhing by what Power that Abundance is 
encreaſed: But let it ſuffice, an all-ſcientific God 
is ſufficient for all. He can diſtribute Millions of 
yet unknown Bleſſings from his immenſe Store 
Room, and create another World were it requi- 
ſite, But it does not ſeem to him meet. We 
need not enquire into the Secret of this wonder- 
ful Performance, it is the Will of our Maker 
that it ſhould be ſo, and that Reaſon is ſufficient 
to induce us to Obedience and Subjection. If 
we examine human Nature, the Tendency and 
Effects of every predominent Paſſion will na- 
turally lead us on to conclude that all our moſt 
exerted Efforts are only employed for the wiſe 
End of our Preſervation. We can hardly ſuppoſe 
Inſenſibility ſo deeply engrafted in the Imagina- 
tion as to make us totally indifferent concerning 
the moſt intereſting Principle which conſtitutes 
| the 
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the moſt noble Part of human Hapineſs, and to- 
wards the Attainment of which all our moſt ar- 
duous Efforts are directed. Was it thus, the 
Brute Creation might claim a Superiority of 
powerful Acquiſitions over Man, even from the 
Inſtin& which Nature has given them for their 
Support. The Elephant might boaſt of his Size, 
the Fox of his Sagacity, and every other Animal, 
however ſmall its Qualifications, might trample 
upon the ſuperior Wiſdom of Man, But it is 
not ſo: All thoſe Faculties and Endowments are 
only given them to ſhow the wonderful Power of 
God, and to be a Means of acquiring Subſiſtance 
for the Preſervation of their Being. 


Our Paſſions contribute materially to the Pre- 
ſervation of our Exiſtance, and whilſt the Mind 
feeds on the delicate Repaſt of mental Contem- 
plation, the bodily Functions are multiplied and 
encreaſed : Hence we ought to be attentive to 
the moſt trivial Cauſe which might derange 
either the one or the other. If the Mind is at 
Peace, the Body is at Reſt, and an equal Degree 
of Conformity and Preſervation will be main- 
tained and ſupported, But as I know that all 
the Inveſtigations of Nature are intricate and la- 
borious, and that the incorrect Ideas of human 
Inſight are too narrow and confined to explain 
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and explore eyery ſeparate Atom which can 
poſſibly give Exiſtance being, 1 will confine my- 
ſelf within the narrow Limits of Morality which 
I have here preſcribed, and only add, that it is 
much to our Advantage to nouriſh and improve 
thoſe Faculties with which providential Will and 
. Wiſdom. has ſo graciouſly endowed us, and to 
ſupport and maintain that bodily Strength which 
ſo manifeſtly contributes to the Uniformity of 
our Perſons, 


The many conduit like Mediums through 
which all Creatures are perfected and ſupported, 
would take immenſe Volumes to deſcribe, and 
would extend my Plan too far, and lead me into 
a Field of Obſervation the Life of Man is too 
ſhort to expatiate, In all our Conjectures what 
Man is, or how Animals originated, we can only 
ſay, that our Creator is alone the omnipotent 
Author of every moving Individual. The un- 
known Secret is reſerved within himſelf, and all 
the Walks of mortal Progreſſion and mature In- 
veſtigation, are but as ſo many Steps to bewilder 
us the more in a Labyrinth into which we have 
no juſt Reaſon to pry. All the Obſervations and 
acute Conjectures of philoſophical Experience, 
can but barely furniſh us with a mere Suppoſition. 
The Hypotheſis. of man's Exiſtence is but irre- 

concileable, 
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reconcileable, and the Origin of our firſt Forma- 
tion is only founded upon in certain Circum- 
ſtances our Senſes and Underſtanding. Notwith- 
ſtanding Man boaſts Superiority of Talents over 
the lower Order of created Beings, till it is his 
Duty to protect even the moſt inſignificant Rep- 
tile that has its Being in common with himſelf. 
The all-ruling Hand of Providence which makes 
us as we are, can beſt correct the accidental De- 
pravity of our Natures, and perfect his own 
Work, ſometimes in the Sunſhine of Proſperity, 
but oftener in the chilling Blaſt of Tribulation ; 
for there ſeems to be ſomething at leaſt humane 


in the Doctrine which teaches us to hold an in- 


tercourſe with the other World, and to believe 
that Friendſhip may be ſerviceable even beyond 
the Grave. We muſt therefore briefly conſider 
the value which we ſet upon ourſelves in Propor- 
tion to the Happineſs which we render to others 
will be encreaſed. It has ever been found the 
peculiar Office of Virtue and Self- Preſervation to 
communicate to others the ſame Degree of Bene- 
fits and Advantages deriving from moral Bleſſings 
as ourſelves, and to teach them that a mutual 
Dependance upon one another, is the great Chain 
which links together Inſtin& and Reaſon. From 
this mutual Source of Connection, Life is more 
or leſs eſteemed, and from this Spring of ſocial 
Concord, the great Object of our Preſervation is 
brought nearer to Perfection. 
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ON 
SOCIETY. 


T has been remarked and conſidered by moſt 
Men of ſound and perfect Underſtanding, 
that the moſt valuable Conſequence of man's 
Creation to himſelf is the Enjoyment of good 
Society. Mankind however perfected with Wif- 
dom and Diſcretion, would pervert the wiſe End 
for which Nature deſigned it, did it not cultivate 
an Union with Tribes of its own Kind ; on theſe 
fix an Affinity fortified and cemented by the ties 
of Harmony and Society. For ſurely Men muſt 
have been totally incapable of Improvement, had 
they been left to the Exerciſe of their own im- 
perfect Faculties, without the Aid and Aſſiſtance 
of one another. By this Means they model and 
beautify that Syſtem of Government and Subor- 
dination which is indiſpenſibly requiſite to regu- 
late and adorn the human Mind. - The latent 
Principles of Virtue and Humanity would have 
remained in Obſcurity, and no proper Degree of 
Order 
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Order or Juſtice could have been maintained. 


What a pleaſing Reflection muſt it therefore be 
to the Sons of Men, that the Juſtice of the Su- 
preme Being has placed them in ſuch an Orb of 
Felicity, as to have it in their Power to give and 
receive Inſtruction and Delight through the Me- 
dium of friendly Intercourſe and Society. The 
noble Moraliſt will no doubt eſteem himſelf hap- 
py when he ſeriouſly reflects that Society has 
rendered to him a private Felicity in the Enjoy- 
ment of his own innate Contemplation ; and a 
more exalted Entertainment in the Communica- 
tion of his public Talents to others of his Kind. 
In viewing Mankind in its original State, Man- 
ners had not received the bright Poliſh of civi- 
lized Society; the ſweet Bud of Genius had not 
begun to open, and ſcatter the Bloſſoms of Virtue 
on the human Race. What a ſmall Difference 
was there to be found between Man and the brute 
Creation. How different the Effect when we 
come to examine it gloriouſly enlightened and 
enlarged by Education and Society, and appear- 
ing to us as it really is, natural and pleaſing. In 
our very Nature is implanted a Principle for So- 
ciety, and as ſuch the very Impulſe of Paſſion 
for Exiſtance ſhould encourage Man to revere 
and reſpect it. The wiſe Lawgiver to our actions 
1 Principles, the Fountain and Spring of Life, 
God 
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God the Maintainer and Supporter of them, has 
providentially hinted that it was not good for 
Man to be alone ; the Inſtitution was as prudent 
as the Precept was noble. By Society, Man is 
entitled to a Superiority over every other created 
Being. It ſtrengthens the Mind to execute great 
Projects, and inſpires the Soul with ſomething 
noble and generous. Social Intercourſe with one 
another has been the Attainment of Perfection 
icſelf, (if any Thing is perfect in Nature.) It 
has contributed to render the Workmanſhip of 
Man laudable and advantageous, and every Un- 
dertaking of human Ingenuity has been improved 
by it. In man's Temper ſocial Concord is ne- 
ceſſary, whereby the active powers of the Mind 
may be enlarged and refined. As his Judgment 
ſurpaſſes other Creatures in Contrivance, he wiſely 
has Recourſe to that Object which delights him 
moſt with its Society, and thus by the Means of 
comparative Ability, he regulates the Modes of his 
Study and Performance. Amidſt the Labour and 
Toils of Men, few are willing to baniſh Society: 
The Frailty and Contingencies of Man, indepen- 
dent oſ the Nature of his Mind, impart to him the 
Neceſſity of ſocial Bonds and Regulations: Theſe 
are framed by general Accord, and for the com- 
mon Uſe. The Love of Society muſt therefore 
be compatible with Juſtice and Diſcretion; the 

; ES D | moſt 
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moſt obvious Way to ſecure it muſt be derived 
from private Fellowſhip, which by an Interchange 
of Sentiments, muſt procure long and laſting 
Enjoyments. This, in my Opinion, (humble as 
it may be) is the Effects of well eſtabliſhed So- 
ciety. Men united no Doubt becauſe they found 
themſelves too weak and feeble to exiſtin a ſeparate 
State; and from this Conſideration, Men knit 
together and blended themſelves into one com- 
mon Intereſt, Though Nature did not imme- 
diately point out Aſſociations to the human Kind, 
yet ſhe endowed them with ſuch Gifts and Per- 
quiſites as drew them by Degrees into Brother- 


hoods and Societies. Without this Brotherhood 


Men never did, and never could ſubſiſt; Anarchy 
and Diſſention would be the Reſult of their Aſſo- 
ciations, and a total Neglect, even in the Care of 
their Offspring, would enſue. Hence of what 
Importance it is to regulate and ſupport it, is 
plain and obvious, ſince by it Tribe is gathered 
into Tribe, and Nation into Nation, till one gene- 
ral Aſſemblage compoſes and cements the Whole. 
Had Man been diveſted of Society, his own vi- 
cious Inclinations would have proved his own 
Deſtruction. He would have put no Manner of 
Reſtraint upon the Gratification of his unbridled 
Luſt, but would have conſtantly facrificed his 
Reaſon and Judgment to the Danger of over- 


heated 
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heated Paſſion. Every other Creature is attached 
to the Nature of its Kind. Providence has en- 
dowed it with this natural Propenfity. The Re- 
ſemblance of its Species neceſſarily exhorts it to 
aſſociate, but whether through Love or Likeneſs 
is immaterial. The many Advantages and Ac- 
compliſhments which Mankind receive from a 
Similarity of Actions and Manners in the more 
refined Parts of Society, is a convincing Proof 
how pleaſing it muſt prove to thoſe who ſeek it. 
The pleaſing Productions and Effects which ac- 
crue from it to Man, are many and wonderful, 
reforming his Character and Principle. The 
Employments and Avocations of poor Men, who 
depend upon the Opulence of others for their 
Support, and whoſe Labours and Induſtry muſt 
be the only Reward for their Trouble, acknow- 
ledge and find an adequate Return for every 
Anxiety, in the pleaſing Enjoyment received 
fromſocial Agreement. The diſtreſſed Sailor, 
reſcued from Danger, ſeeks the Company of 
ſome ſocial Set. The dire Misfortunes, his 
long drawn Hiſtory, the ſad Cataſtophy of 
his unfortunate Scenes, prove an animated En- 
tertainment for him and his Hearers. Even the 
poor Peaſant, drudging through the Clots of 
worldly Troubles, inured to the Redicule of an 
imperious few, and ſubſervient to every indig- 
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nant Injury offered to his Underſtanding, will fly 


to the Society of his faithful Cottage, and there 
find a Refuge from the Inſults of his Enemies. 
The Animal in the Deſert eſtranged from its 
Fellow, ranging through the burning Sands of 


Barrenneſs in Queſt of him, feels an inward Com- 


penſation when he is found, The deſolate Fly, 
borne on the Wings of impatient Deſire, will to 
the utmoſt expand his little Fibres, and buzzing 
through the ſtill Air, ſeek Society. Every other 
Creature in Proportion to its Deſires, will equally 


bear Part with the Fly. Whatever Art, Genius, 


or Strength produce, Society can claim the Im- 
provement and Skill in every ſeparate Employ- 
ment, was the Effect of Men becoming united. 


It was Society and Regularity of Syſtem that 
combined the laborious Undertakings of which 
the preſent Age has to boaſt. From the Con- 


gregation of Men and Manners, and the exerted 
Energy of ambitious Knowledge, (derived from 
both) the wonderful Works of Men became ad- 
mired. The general Syſtem of every well con- 
ducted State is dependant on the Agreements of 
the Multitude which compoſe it. For what is 
Man himſelf in a State of real Nature, but bar- 
barous and moroſe: His Soul, the unequivocal 
Cauſe of his Actions, directs him to the Per- 
formance or Omiſſion of any Work which muſt 

either 
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either redound to his Credit or Diſgrace, and the 
Idea which ſtrikes the Imagination of the Utility 
or Diſadvantage of it, is in Proportion to the 
Benefit he may have received from Inſtruction 
or Experience. In Society, Men ſee Things in 
different Views and through different Mediums, 
by which Means each other's Ideas are repreſent- 
ed and improved. By obſerving the Symmetry 
of Nature, we perceive the Value ſhe places upon 
Union and Harmony. Not a Flaw is to be found 
in the Works of the Creation: The ſtricteſt 
Union of every ſingle Particle which conſtitutes 
the grand Machine of wonderful Man is perfe& 
and conſiſtent: As the Mind and Body mutually 
co-operate, ſo does each Fibre of the Body reſ- 
pectively with other Fibres. The ſame Sympathy 
of Movements take place in the material World. 
The Stars move regular in their Revolutions, 
though not alone. The Moon regularly varying 
its form, The Winds in their reſpective Quar- 
ters are more or leſs affected by the Society of 
agitating Particles, and every celeſtial and ter- 
reſtial Body is acting in Conjunction with that 
which neareſt concerns it. We find the Cauſes 
of divine Excellence replete with Proficiency, 
and wonder at the Ingenuity of inferior Man. He, 
leſs perfect, can form (through the Mercy of his 
Maker) and aſſembled Ideas, the moſt exquiſite 
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Deſigns, and with the Aſſiſtance of Society, re- 
duce them to Practice. The great Maſter in 
whoſe School he acquired this Knowledge, and 
who has graciouſly enabled him.to perform the 
Works of human Ingenuity, has led him to be- 
hive that ſocial Regularity was the only Means 
to uphold that ſuper-excellent Capacity with 
which he has endowed him, and to experience 
that real and laſting Felicity which the Exertion 
of his Abilities have a Right to demand. In 
the moſt ſolitary Movements of man's Heart, 
and when the Impulſe of the animal Functions 
is languid and inert; when the Soul cannot ex- 
pand, and its Activity is only ſuch as merely to 
acquire Subſiſtance, his good Maſter inſpires his 
Mind to the Exertion of thoſe Abilities which 
muſt render him uſeful and agreeable through 
the Means of Society. How much do we owe 
then to Society in general, for without it we 
ſhould be of not much more Uſe than the very 
Brutes we command. But it is not ſo. For by 
the regular Conſiſtency of human Conduct, Man 
is indebted to his Maker, whereby he teſtifies to 
other Orders of created Beings, his Power to 
correct and his Authority to act. From theſe 
natural Concluſions, it is eaſy to judge how be- 
neficial the End of Society muſt be, I need not 
I conceive endeavour to demonſtrate it with 


greater 
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greater Energy. Cities and united States, go- 
verned by a Code of well regulated Subjects and 
wiſe Laws, will convince the more enlightened 
Part of Mankind of its Utility. We need only . | 
aſſociate with Men of Learning and Experience. | 
and we ſhall ſoon find out the Benefit of its En- | 
joyment. Under all Aflitions Society will re- | * 
lieve the Burthen of the Mind. It will chear the x 
dull Moments of this temporary Life, and make 5 
us the deſireable Objects of our fellow Travel - 
lers, and to complete the Whole, Speech is alone | 
the Perquiſite of Man, 
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"FRIENDSHIP, 


T. my laſt Diſcourſe I dwelt much upon the 
Utility of Society, and its Effects upon the 
human Underſtanding. It now behoves me to 
conſider what is neareſt in Alliance to it, and 
which I conceive to be Friendſhip, for without it 
Society could not exiſt, at leaſt very imperfectly. 
The chief Inſtrument which holds Society in a 
firm and compact State, 1s a mutual Agreement 
of Mind and Diſpoſition, in public and private 
Contract betwixt Man and Man. By this regu- 
lar and conſiſtent Order, every Being aſſociates, 
and all become one friendly Corporation. It is 
this which conſtitutes the firm Bond between Fa- 
mily and Family, and renders the Ties of Friend- 
ſhip more valuable and permanent. The moſt 
untoward Mortal 1s not without his private 
Friend, Familiarity and good Opinion are the 
Inducements which fix an Attachment, in Pro- 
portion as they are encouraged. and entertained, 
the Mark of Worth and Eſtimation will be 

| ſtamped, 
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ſtamped. There is nothing which tends ſo much 
to the Encouragement of Induſtry, as the Calls 
of Friendſhip. A Friend in whom we can con- 
fide, on whom in all our Troubles and Anxieties 
we can repoſe a Confidence, and unboſom all our 
Secrets, is a Bleſſing not inferior to any beſtowed 
on Man. What would Society do without the aid 
of Friendſhip, or what could it accompliſh without 
good Fellowſhip and Underſtanding. In vain might 
Society invite the Arts and Sciences to flouriſh, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Friendſhip it would be 
ineffectual. The thorny Paths of bewildered 
Life would be inſupportable, and the Flowers of 
Reaſon and of Diſcretion would receive an early 
blight, whilſt the uncultivated Mind would till 
abide in the ſolitary Retirement of Inſenſibility. 
Friendſhip is the Palace of the human Mind, the 
inward Habitation of man's ſenſitive Part, from 
it what Crouds of valuable Ideas may be col- 
lected, being inſpired by Reaſon and improved 
by Friendſhip. A real Friend is the agreeable 
Moderator in all our Actions and inward Senſa- 
tions. His Genius we carefully conſult in all that 
concerns our Amuſement and Intereſt, It is his 
principles which actuate our Motives. We may 
compare the Mind of Man to the Changes of the 
different Seaſons. Fine Weather the ſerene He- 
miſphere of a peaceful Heart, In the calm Sea- 
E | ſon 
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ſon of Affection, when the Mind breathes mild 
and peaceful Vapours, Friendſhip is the Gem 
that adorns our Nature ; but when the Paſſions 
of the Mind get the better of our Reaſon, the 
unfriendly Waves of Violence overwhelm it, and 
Man forgets his Friend in his empaſſioned Ca- 


reer. It is natural for one Creature to eſteem an- 


other in Proportion to the good or bad Opinion 
it has of it. So is Friendſhip either cultivated 
or diſregarded according to the Degree of Eſti- 
mation in which it is held. In Proportion to the 
Suſceptibility which the Mind forms in its Favor 
will the Effects and Violence of Paſſion be per- 
ceived. From this Cauſe ariſes Love or Hatred 
betwixt Kind and Kind, in a greater of leſs De- 
gree. Notwithſtanding the different Motives 
which contribute to eſtabliſh Friendſhip, and the 
many different Artifices by which they are exhi- 
bited, yet a Similitude of Sentiment will firſt take 
place before Friendſhip is acquired. This Inſtance 
is referrable to the varivus Methods by which 
Beings of all Kinds imitate one another, and in- 
vite their Ideas to conſtitute Friendſhip and Fa- 
miliarity. It is by Means of well conſtituted 
Familiarity, that Armies are united, and that the 
moſt degenerate Race of Men are taught Diſci- 
pline and Subordination. Man will ſhake Hands 
with Man, tho' at Enmity, before he dies, and 

E ſummons 
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ſummons up all the Powers of Forgiveneſs in the 
Renewal of Friendſhip. He will remember lus 
Friend in his agonizing Moments, and acknow- | 
ledge the Renewal of his Friendſhip by certain | 
Bequeſts. He will take his laſt Interview with | 
| Reconciliation and Peace. Thus Friendſhip well 
rv cultivated will milden the Seaſons of this auſtere 
I itte. It will quell the turbulent Billows of Vi- 
ciſſitude, and ſoften the rugged Features of Ad- 
| verſity. In Fact, it will enſure us at leaſt a mo- 
7 derate Paſſage through the moſt terrible of all 
] tempeſtuous Natures ( Human Nature.) 


—X 


5 This is the generous Principle of a Mind not 

4 callous to the Senſe of Humanity, tho? forfeited 
by former Infringements. It is to be feared there 
are ſome to be found in the Multitude of human 
Beings, whoſe early Prejudice againſt Friendſhip 
is never to be eraſed. If ſuch there are, how 
little do they benefit Society. The Mind, like 
the Body, once warped, ſeldom recovers the 
Gracefulneſs of its Form. The more learned 
our Friend, the greater his Value. By his ſupe- 
rior Knowledge we are inſtructed to adhere to 
ſuch Principles as will not only obtain for us a 
laſting Pleaſure, but alſo render us of more Be- 
nefit to ourſelves and to others. 
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Perfection is not the Lot of Humanity, but 
Friendſhip and Humanity are coeval, and yet all 
Men are not ſuſceptible alike of Friendſhip. If 
we inſpect the Habits of Mankind and their ſe- 
veral Propenſities, every one will be found in 
League with a Friend ; to him he communi- 
cates his private Concurrences, and the varied 
Forms of his Fancy. No greater Token of 
Friendſhip can be ſhown than by the. Manner 
with which we ſee ſome Men beſtow Favors upon 
others ; the Mode of acquitting themſelves works 
more powerfully upon the Senſe when warmed 
by real Friendſhip, than if by any other Motives 
which could demand their Exertions. 


If it is in the Power of Friendſhip to reſtrain 
or enforce the Paſſions of the human Mind, by 
what Means are we to judge of the Correction or 


Abuſe. The wiſe Arbitrator of our Thoughts 


and Actions, had certainly ſomething noble in 
view when he intended them Symptoms by which 
to judge of the Diſeaſes of the Heart ; for it is 
impoſſible to ſtop the Stream of Blood until the 
arterial Fountain of Friendſhip is perfectly diſ- 
cloſed. A ftudious Cultivation of the moral 
Temper will fully anſwer the deſired Effect, and 
render us both intereſting and agreeable. The 
beneficent Father of the Univerſe has moſt mer- 

cifully 
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eifully adjuſted this Matter, and in his all wiſe 
and gracious Plan, could have made that palpa- 
ble which to all ſeems wonderful. The renewal 
of frequent Viſits tend greatly to enlarge Friend- 
ſhip: By them we become acquainted with the 
Diſpoſition of thoſe People with whom we aſſo- 
ciate ; the Yoke of Reſtraint ſits eaſier upon us, 
and we learn to aſſimilate our Opinions with 
thoſe of other Men. Endowed with Friendſhip 
we do not feel that Want of Addreſs ſo eſſentially 
neceſſary to accompliſh us for the Company of 
polite Acquaintance ; but Afﬀability and Polite- 
neſs beſpeak the Sentiments of the inward Man, 
In Friendſhip, Compariſon and Opinion have 
great Influence, The Opinion Man forms of 
his own Condition, in what chiefly concerns either 
his Felicity or Miſery, depends upon the Compa- 
riſon he has made betwixt the one and the other; 
and this effected by ſetting his own Condition in 
Oppoſition with that of his Neighbours. Vanity 
on this Score will contribute much, when directed 
as it is erroneouſly ſuppoſed by the Calls of 
Friendſhip or of Self-Intereſt, 


It is too common for Mankind in general to 
miſtake an Attachment to Self- Intereſt for an 
Adherence to juſt Principles, and thus we are 
too often induced to believe that to proceed from 
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real Friendſhip, which is merely the Reſult of 
Flattery and Self-Conceit. In the ordinary Oc- 
caſions of Life, Politeneſs will carry Friendſhip 
far enough, and thoſe who want to be thus ac- 
compliſhed, will rarely make amends for it by 


' feigned Sincerity. A man's Diſpoſition may be 


beſt judged from his Character in private Life, 
and the Index of the human Heart may be beſt 
aſcertained by paying proper Attention to his 


moral Conduct, 


The Generality of Mankind, I am inclined to 
think, do not ſuppoſe that Friendſhip is ſo uni- 
verſal as what it really is; and that there are 
very few Evils in Life which do not carry along 
with them in ſome Reſpect or other, a Compen- 
fation. I believe to anticipate Calamities is often 
more painful than their Preſence, and our Igno- 
rance of Futurity, although ſometimes attended 
with Inconveniencies, may upon the Whole juſtly 
be looked upon as one of the greateſt Bleſſings 
of Providence. The true End of ſolid Friend- 
ſhip ſhould be the Art of making Life eaſy, and 
Mankind happy. There is a Sociability in hu- 
man Nature, which prompts us not only to enter 
into the Feelings of other People, but alſo induces 
them to enter into thoſe of our own. 


« Human 
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% Human Kind is but one Tree,“ whoſe 
Branches ſpread over the Univerſe, and are 


expanded and improved by the Ramifications of 
Virtue and Friendſhip. 
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E now come to a Subject not inferior to 

any upon which we have treated, and as 

it is one of the nobleſt Paſſions which Nature has 
implanted in the Soul of Man, ſo it behoves us 
to conſider it in that Point of View in which it 
is moſt conduſive to our Happineſs or Miſery. 
In both it has a great Share of Influence, as every 
other Paſſion in a great Meaſure depends upon 
it. The Implication of the Term Love is very 
diffuſe; various Paſſions of various Degrees and 
of various Kinds with reſpect to an Object, pre- 
ſent themſelves in the Human Breaſt. Children 
enjoy a Paſſion of Love for each other which has 
all the F.xcitement of and Effect upon the Heart, 
without the leſs pure Motives of more mature 
Life. This Sort of Love would be the happieſt 
Model for Human Nature, could it be preſerved 
through Life without injuring Population. Pla- 
tonic Love which ſcizes the Soul independant 
of 
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of the Body, is certainly a Flame of the purer 
Order, which would ſoon conſume the leſs inno- 
cent Fire, that perpetuates our Species. But the 
Almighty, if we are to judge from his Works, 
requires from Man that he ſhould bequeath Life 
to others ere he dies, and the indiſpenſible In- 
junctions of the Frailty of our Frames make the 


Effect inevitable in the Multitude. The greater 


Part of the Species are overwhelmed by Love, 
and Love is a Plant which with the ſmalleſt Culti- 
vation will produce Fruit, In as much then as 
Human Nature is ſolicited by the Calls of a Paſ- 
ſion to promote Procreation, the Failty of that 
Nature becomes excuſable, perhaps meritorious. 
If this wiſe End could be effected with leſs ap- 
parent Venality to the Dignity of her more ele- 
gant Sentiments, the Compliment would have 
been greater to Man. But Man as it is has ſcarce 
Humility ſufficient to admit of Aloy in his Com- 
poſition, therefore the Compliment which the 
Supreme Being has already conferred, are at 
preſent almoſt too burthenſome for Man. Nature 
has not apparently in any one Inſtance ſo worked 
at once to form a ſtriking Contraſt between the 
Extremes of the Nature of Man. For in Love 
all that is humiliating, all that is venial, all that 
15 remote from a dignified Action, is performed. 
The Wileſt bend to it, the Fooliſh are rendered 
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more fooliſh by it, the Weakneſs of our Compo- 
ſition is moſt clearly expoſed by it, whilſt in ano- 
ther Light, the Faculties are rouſed by it. Pathos 
and every human Excitement is heightened by it. 
Love ſtimulates the Effloreſcence of Man's Abi- 
lities, and calls forth the moſt inert of his Powers. 
All that is capable of Life become vivified, and 
every Gift with which Nature has complimented 
Man, by Love becomes apparent. Therefore to 
ſeparate Love from animal Impulſe is a ſturdy 
Taſk; In the warm Age of our Humours per- 
haps impoſſible. An inert State of it may exiſt 
in the Extremes of Life. 


In Children it is a mere Habit of Society, in 
old advanced Life mere Dotage ; ſometimes the 
falſe Sparkling of an extinguiſhing Flame. But 
the Love of the Sexes, in the Seaſon of Love, 
is probably nothing but the Venality of Nature. 
If over and above the Impulſe of the Senſe 
which appertains to the Body there is a Remnant 
of Love, it may make its Way to the Mind. In 
this Inſtance Nature is more than wontedly lucky, 
and the Harmony of the Parties is produced. 
Much goes to form ſuch Connection. More of 
Plato and lefs of Venus would add to the Soli- 
dity of Happineſs. Philoſophers may think 
otherwiſe, but Moraliſts know nothing of the 

Matter, 
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Matter. The Experience of Ages has produced 
ſome good Naturaliſts in the Hiſtory of Love. 
| Theſe form the Thermometer of that Element 
from a Mixture of Heat and Cold ; the Medium 
forms true Love and Happineſs ; the Extreme of 
the Paſſion is Madneſs; a Madneſs which is 
ſeldom relieved. But the moderate Infuſion of 
Love when aſſiſted and actuated by Reaſon, de- 
termines Love and Happineſs. 


From the firſt Formation of Man, when in his 
naked and uncivilized State, providential Nature 
beſtowed upon him Senſibility and Deſire ; from 
theſe two Acquiſitions the Paſſion of Love ori- 
ginated, and in Proportion as his Senſibility was 
inflamed, his Deſires increaſed for the Enjoyment 
of that Society which could only render his State 
more perfect and happy. Love, conſidered in 
the Light in which it can attain the higheſt Pitch 
of Perfection, is a quick Paſſion of the human 
Underſtanding, excited or perfected by ſome par- 
ticular Object of Pleaſure and Admiration. The 
Brute Creation, tho' not able to judge of the 
real Efficacy of genuine Love, are nevertheleſs 
taught by natural Inſtinct, even to admire that 
Paſſion of which they ſcarce know the Tendency. 
It is not the external Appearance which imme- 
diately ſtrikes the Eye, that ſhould conſtitute a 
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well founded Affection, but a modeſt Deport- 
ment joined to Diſcretion and Equality of Diſpo- 
ſition. It has oft times been inferred, that as 
Man had Senſe and Faculties given unto him for 
the Enjoyment of Pleaſure, he ſhould not be 
deprived of that Enjoyment by any Reſtraint laid 
upon the Gratification of thoſe Appetites. But 
the human Mind, from its natural Eccentricity, 
ſeldom makes one Mode of Action the Rule of 
its Conduct. Love by this Means varies its ſta- 
bility as the Object varies, and as the Soul of 
Man is a fertile Soil, it will in Proportion as it 
finds itſelf either cultivated or neglected, produce 
profitable or unprofitable Fruit. Of all the Be- 
nefits ſo largely diſtributed, none ſeems to be en- 
joyed with ſo much Order or Satisfaction as Love. 
So very vain is the Diſpoſition of our Natures, 
that we prefer the agreeable to the diſagreeable 
Senſations which we experience from the Enjoy- 
ment of this Paſſion. The Vacuity of Life muſt 
be filled up by ſome Emotion or other, and pro- 
vided the Intention 1s good, nothing is more 
worthy the Attention of a rational Creature than 
to alleviate Affliction by encouraging a Paſſion 
of virtuous Love and unintereſted Friendſhip. It 
is by the Emotion of this noble Paſſion that Man 
is raiſed ſeveral Degrees above the animal Crea- 
tion, and 1s enabled to enjoy in the full Tide of 


his 
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his Soul, all the tender Senſation of which other 
inferior Creatures have but the ſlighteſt Idea. If 
Man thercfore is a ſuperior Being, and has Judg- 
ment and Diſcretion given him to reſtrain his 
Deſires, by Virtue of theſe he recedes from the 
State of Brutes. Providence would not have 
placed him in a higher Sphere had not his ſupe- 
rior Faculties entitled him to that ſituation, as fuch 
every Degree of Deſire that ſwerves frong Chaſti- 
ty, muſt be an Inſult to his Judgment, and a 
Diſgrace to his Superiority, It throws him upon 
a Level with a Race much inferior to himſelf, 
and renders his Dignity a Diſgrace to his Cha- 
rafter. Love, governed by Reaſon, is the Sum- 
mit of Man's utmoſt Deſire; it is the Paſſion 
which contributes moſt to the wiſe Purpoſe of 
Creation, and to ſtrengthen his Attachment to 
the Enderment of his Kind. In the Midſt of 
Danger and Misfortunes, Love animates him to 
Courage and Perſeverance, and leads him on to 
ſurmount thoſe Difficulties, which tho' arduous, 
are thereby rendered pleaſant and agreeable. By 
Love he is cheriſhed, by Love he is delighted, by 
it encouraged to Senſibility and Humanity, and 
owns no Power on Earth fuperior to Love. 
Madneſs, Melancholy, Torments and Hunger, 
Thirſt, Watchings, Poverty, and Diſtreſs, he will 
undergo, and he will uſe every Means and Con- 
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trivance to gratify the Bent of his Inclinations, 
Love is the firſt Refuge to which the Unhappy 
fly, the Indigent ſeek, the Opulent cover, and all 
Being are happy to embrace. Every Mortal is 
glad to be a Subject of its Dominion. Each 
Movement of our Soul or Body is dependent 
upon the Will. It is the wiſe Ruler of our exter- 
nal and internal Diſpoſitlon, and no irkſome or 
agreeable Occurrence but what is under its im- 
mediate Cognizance. The Will has great Power 
over the general Tenor of our Actions, but fo 
ſtrong is the Impulſe of Love, that it overpowers 
the Directions of our Will, and ſometimes irre- 
ſiſtibly draws it as it were into a Vortex. 


Love not only forms a Reſtraint but a Regu- 
larity upon the Actions of Man. By this the 
extenſive Race of Mortals is produced and pre- 
ſeved, multiplied with Spirit, carried on with 
Regularity, and perpetuated without Intermiſſion 
is Man by Love. And ſo in its Kind is the Ani- 
mal and Vegetable, In fact, all Nature, with 
all its Particles, with Love and by Love is begun 
and ended. Every Plant loves its Kind, and in 
a Kind of Love anticipating Life. The Love of 
Man for Woman ſolicits Procreation. The Af- 
fection of Plants invites Propagation. Propaga- 
tion is a Deſire in conſequence in both, Not with 

more 
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more Suſceptibility inhales the Fibres of the 
Heart of Man, than the ſympathetic Tremors of 
the delicate Plants, Only the Endearments of 
the more refined Particles of Nature celebrate 
their chaſte Amours in the modeſt Shades of 
Life, whilſt Man, more groſs and leſs ſincere, 
diſturbs the World with his carnal Vices. It may 
appear paradoxical, but it is no leſs true, that the 
nearer in Form that Being accedes to mechanical 
Perfection and mental Capacity, the more it de- 
grades the Dignity of its Nature. Man, firſt in 
the Order of Things, the neareſt by Compariſon 
to the Author of his Being, is of all others the 
leaſt chaſte, in his Demeanour, and the Expreſ- 
ſion of Love. That Paſſion which ſublimed and 
concentrated in Purity, as it ought to be in Man, 
makes the moſt viſible Blots on the Page of his 
Virtue. Unfit for any Eye but to their own, in 
the blind Extaſy of Love, in ſilent Moments and 
undiſturbed Retreats, Nature permits to exerciſe 
and multiply, two thirds of her Productions. Man 
groſer than the Animal, in as much as his Deeds 
are nearly voluntary, uſes no leſs Ceremony in 
the Exercile of his Paſſions. Open in Folly, un- 
diſguiſed in Luſt, not ſubje& to Controul, he 
practices the Art of Love wherever he likes. But 
then what Difference there is betwixt the Art of 


Seduction, and of congenial Sentiment, he ſeldom 
feels, 
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feels. Exalted in Nature, ſupported by the 
Heart, perpetuated by the Eye, ordered by God 
in the Love he ſhould feel, this leads to certain 
good, to pure happineſs. Senſible of its Purity 
without Alloy, it perfects its Purpoſes without 
Diſguſt. The Obje& once dear is ever dear. 
Nature cements a ſocial Compact, which Time 


only ſerves to ſtrengthen, and when Age claims 


a Separation, the Sympathy of Souls begins which 
never ends. Such is the Love becoming Man; 
all elſe is of unavail and fleeting, warm for a Mo- 
ment like the Autumn Sun, ſoon overcaſting, 
ſoon forgotten. Seeing therefore of how much 
value is Love in the Scale of Nature, and that 
upon a proper Determination on. it reſts all our 
future Fate, well may it become us in the Name 
of ourſelves as of our Offspring and Poſterity, 
not to let the Paſſion take Root in our Hearts 
until we have drawn our Eſtimate from the Ex- 
pences of others, and of thoſe likely to enſue from 
ourſelves. It may be the laſt Time we have our 
Happineſs in our own Power. 


ON 
LEARNING. 


J IS for learned Men to write on Learning. 
The Conſideration of Learning becomes 

and is worth the Attempt of every Man. In com- 
mon with others I claim this Protection; conſcious 
of my Incapacity to write learnedly, I venture a 
few Thoughts on Learning, not expecting to add 
by my own feeble Powers, any Thing to the Stock 
of Science, yet am I anxious to ſolicit by thoſe 
Powers the Exertions of more capable Perſons. 
A ſhort Journey into the Department of Letters 
will readily diſcover many Points of View in 
which Learning may be admired without its 
Poſſeſſion. Every Eye can enjoy the general 
Outlines of a fine Proſpect, without a Capacity 
todiſcriminate the Beauties of Perſpective. Wan- 
dering through an uninterrupted Vale of Tears; 
if tired with the Scene, I have occaſionally open- 
ed the Pages of a Book, why might not the va- 
ried Objects ſtrike my Senſes? Why ſhould 
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Nature at once exclude me all the more groſs 
Enjoyments of Life, and .debar me the ſweet 
Glimmerings of Science? However imperfect 
may be the conducting Quality of the Mind, the 
Lightening of Erudition, impelled by Nature, 
may leave ſome ſlight Etchings in its Way. If 
ſuch have remained, may they act as little Points 
of Excitement to others. There is, I apprehend, 
a peculiar Gift almoſt independant of Learning, 
in Writing learnedly ; therefore 1s it to ſurpriſe 
us that even the moſt learned Men have failed in 
their Attempts at learned Writing. The Gift of 
Expreſſion being by Nature denied them, their 
Erudition has come either obſcurely from their 
Pens, or inverted in the Order of its Meaning. 
What can be more lamentable, or what leſs to be 
expected than this Perverſion of nature's Endow- 
ments ! So fanciful, ſo extravagant, ſo enlighten- 


ed, yet ſo myſterious, ſo profound yet ſo obſtruſe 


are by Compariſon the Minds and Expreſſions of 
the Learned when blended, that Science in Lieu 
of making Progreſs, appears to run retrogade 
with ſome Men. They may notwithſtanding, be 
truly learned. 


Were every Man by Conſequence, never to 
write becauſe he was certain of his not being 
Learned, what would have been the general Ad- 
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vances of the State of Literature? Would not 
at this Rate, one Half of our beſt Productions, 
aggregately taken, have lain dormant? Would 
not all the elegant Sentiments, and more cum- 
berſome, yet intrinſic Facts, have been with- 
held from the Progreſs of Science ; and ſhould 
we have enjoyed as we now do, the Liberty and 
Power of taſting (from much bad writing) the 
innumerable Treaſures in the Works of Authors ? 
And although the Strictneſs of a ſtrict Critic might 
not permit the Production of a ſingle Thought, 
without the more ſevere Scrutiny of Perſpicuity, 
Veracity, and ſuch commendable Attributes, yet 
perhaps the moſt Imperfe& have produced in the 
End the moſt perfect Works. For however ridi- 
culouſly Paracelſus, or ſuch like Hobby Horſical 
Productions might be open to Cenſure, yet many 
Things prizeable to Science might ariſe from the 
Suggeſtions of a wild Paracelſus. Indeed the 
Labours of many Men, apparently inſtigated by 
the Pleaſure or Malignity of Learning, have 
turned out, by the Evolution of Circumſtances, 
not Half ſo Enigmatous as in their firſt Appear- 
ance. And the more we Survey even the leſs labour- 
ed Work of Men, the more ſenſible we are of 
the general Value which muſt be laid upon every 
one. For undoubtedly ſome of the moſt material 
Facts have been diſcerned in Nature, from caſual 
Incident, 
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IncidentorCombination of Circumſtances. 'T were 
needleſs enumerating Inſtances. The moſt Learn- 
ed are the beſt appriſed of it. What do we not 
find, or what have not the Learned made out of 
the Catalogue of Experiments recited by Veru- 
lam. Permit the Learned to give in their own 
Accounts of the Benefit, individually or collec- 
tively accruing to each or all of them in their Ex- 
periments on Nature, from the. Facts and Hints 
of the proceeding Work, and judge of their Va- 
lue ; and fo it is in numberleſs other Inſtances. 
The Ingenuity of Man would cut a very indiffe- 
rent Figure in the ſame Picture with the Pro- 
ductions which Chance had diſcovered to him; 
for ſcarce has he ſufficient Capacity to take the 
Hints which Incidents throw in his Way. Crea- 
tion endeavours to teach him, in the progreſſive 
Stages of her Works, the Modes and Manners of 
her maiden Deſigns. Sometimes her Endeavours - 
prove abortive, and, even aſſiſted by Learning, 
which ſhould put him on his Guard, neglected he 
ſuffers her Views to paſs, and ſhuts his Eyes to 
the Light ſhe offers. To thoſe Critics who mea- 
ſure Words, Sentiments, Pathos, and Tears of 
Language guttatim by the Alembic, who will not 
permit the Effuſions of Fancy to be diſtilled 
through Paper quicker than ſo many Drops an 
Hour, let it be ſome little Excuſe that there are 
Reaſons for pardoning Scribbling. 
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From the haſty, unadorned, uncultivated At- 
tempts of feeble Capacities, Feats (if I may ſo _ 
expreſs them) of Science have been performed, 
highly advantageous to Literature. By the vulgar 
Wreſtling of country Fellows we learn the Powers 
of the human Body; by the Wreſtling of the 
human Mind we develope the Powers of the hu- 
man Soul. All Things muſt begin ſubordinate 
in Kind, riſing if poſſible to an elevated Capacity. 
As we are taught not to deſpiſe the common Sol- 
dier, who may ſome Day riſe to Eminence in 
Arms, therefore let each Man uſe his weak En- 
deavours, by gentle Degrees, to aſpire at Learn- 
ing. Every Mind has ſomething within it; each 
is the Gift of God, and the Mechaniſm of all is 
as one. Properly reſtricted and qualified in its 
Sphere, the Humbleſt may attempt without Va- 
nity ſomething. The more lowly his Condition, 
the more exalted his Riſe, only let Virtue be his 
Aim, and the Good of Society. Without At- 
tempts, in every Inſtance, human Abilities would 
remain imperfect, and as we are obliged long to 
practice our mechanical Motions 'ere we walk, fo 
is the Mind bound to exert herſelf before even a 
proper Conception of what is right can well be 
formed. The mere Suggeſtion of one Man, ſuf- 
fices for the Evolution of another Man's Abilities, 
and however incompleat ſuch an Intimation might 


have 
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ave been, without it the Subject had never ariſen. 
And as there is a ſtrange Pre-diſpoſition in Man 
for Learning, and a vaſt Suſceptibility of Nature 
to teach him, why ſhould the Fear of Criticiſm 
reſtrain him? That it has its material Uſe in 
Letters 1s true, and that it ultimately tends to the 
Perfection of all that is beautiful in Science, yet 
the Rigour of Criticiſm may ſuppreſs Genius, or 
occaſionally prevent its appearing. The Mind 


of Man is ſo ſure to rid itſelf of its Ideas, that 


rather than not ſhoot out at all, it will produce 


Weeds in Lieu of Flowers. But the Soil is na- 


turally good, and with little Cultivation, it will 
at leaſt deſtroy the Tares which might prevent 
the Chance of Flowers growing. By deſtroying 
of Weeds the Gardener learns to cultivate Flowers. 
The Surface of the human Mind is like Glaſs ; 
all Glaſs reflects, ſome naturally better than other, 
but all Glaſs is improved by poliſhing. 


Every Degree of Learning, properly applied, 
s uſeful. We are not in this Senſe to uſe the 
erm Learning, for that Degree which bears its 
ügheſt Endowments with it; every Step from 
bſolute Ignorance muſt be taken in the Account. 
To confine ourſelves to the ſtrict Deſcription of 
learned Man, would be defining a Character of 


' 1 moſt rare Deſcription. Although the Space 


betwixt 
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betwixt the firſt Step from Ignorance, .and the 
higheſt of Learning, makes a Ladder little leſs 
than Jacob's, yet we muſt in our humble Way, 
conſider the loweſt of the lower Scale ; and we 
may ſay, that if even the leaſt Cultivation of 
Mind is not indiſpenſibly neceſſary for a Man in 
a Saw Pit, who does all that is required of him 
when he ſaws as he ſhould do, yet there is ſome- , 
thing to be gained by the Man from it. There 
is a certain State of Mind, which having learnt 
the Duty of Obedience in its Station, this Mind 
acquires a certain Peace, a certain Notion of 
Pleaſure within itſelf, a certain quiet Condolance 
of Frame, which makes his Mind happy in bodily 
Servitude. But then much depends on the Ad- 
miniſtration of Learning ; the Nature of it, the 
Kind, the Quality, and the Degree of his Read- 
ing. If we enter the Houſe of a Man in humble, 
Life, 'tis rare to meet with any Book but the 
Bible, or ſome ſuch devout Production. I ſpeak 
not of the Times, when incendiary, raſcally 
Writers have diſgraced the Name of Humanity, 
and poiſoned the Houſes of the Poor with their 
accurſed political Venom. I ſpeak not of theſe 
Times, for ſuch they are, when the Almighty has 
already opened the Tragedy which is to finiſh 
with the Fall of Villany. Once he did it in his 
gracious Perſon, now Times are too barbarous 
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for Types and Hyroglyphic Expreſſions of his 
Vengeance ; nothing leſs than Man's cruel Arm 
can make cruel Man feel. The Lenity of an 
Almighty Hand is too delicate. The Sufferings 
of another have now loſt the Emphaſis of its for- 
mer Impreſſion, nothing leſs than ſuffering Man 
to be man's Executioner, can compenſate the 
Malice of his attrocious Crimes. But fo ſure as 
the Vengeance overhangs, ſo certain will be the 
Deſtruction of theſe Monſters. The full Force of 
impending Heaven hangs heavy over the Heads 
of iniquitous Mortals. If the Peaſant can read 
his Duty, tis to be attributed to a ſubordinate 
Degree of Learning, but without this Degree of 
Learning, the Mind of this Peaſant would be the 
worſe for it. And as that is commendable which 
conduces in its Proportion to good, ſo the leaſt 
poſſible Degree of Learning is uſeful ; much Ex- 
ertion of the human Capacity is not required for 
that Attainment in Reading, which ſuffices as a 
Taper to ſhew the Ignorant where his Foot ſhould 
tread. For want of this, however ſlender the 
Light, he might periſh on the Road, The Eye 
once half opened is engaged by the Enjoyment. 
of the Little which it ſees, to open it further, a 
little Time the Light grows brighter, the Day 
begins to appear. Hail Heavenly Object! even 
the Clown cries, whence comes thou, where ends 

thou 
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thou Eternal Light. Juſt ſo is the firſt Dawn of 
even the peaſant's Sight. He reads a Word or 
two, he thinks and reads and ſpells, and fancies 
much more than he has read. Can he even for- 
get it in his Sleep? The Canvas for the Picture 
| has been ſtretched, the firſt rude Lines are drawn, 
Nature has already prepared the Colours which 
he has at Hand ; he takes the Pencil and begins 


to daſh. Who knows what the Pencil may 
produce 


If ſuch is Nature, and that which the watch- 
ing Eye cannot trace, Slumbers and Sleep make 
out. If from the rude Maſs of Matter, if Letters, 
Syllables, Words, Sentences, and Contemplation 
is formed in the Mind of Man, why reſtrain the 
blandeſt Mind, why cloſe the dimmeſt Eye, or 
ſhackle the delineating Finger of Fancy in the 
moſt abject Mortal? Why turn to ridicule the 
fainteſt Sparks of Learning, which properly ma- 
naged might blaze? Why not force the weakeſt . 
plant, if nature's turn is ſerved ſo doing; Why not 
ingraft Learning, and diſpoſe the Branches wiſely 
as they grow. Tis pot neceſſary for a Peaſant 
to be learned; but proper Information, as pro- 
perly adminiſtered, would improve human Na- 
ture. T'would affociate better Man to Man. 
'T would make each more forbearing and happy, 
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and add to the Proſperity of a State. The Miſ- 


fortune has been that the Vipers of the preſent 


Age have induftriouſly perverted the Good of 
Reading before the Country were aware of it, 
and inoculated their Vices. This in a Sate where 
its Members could by Force of Reaſon learn ſo 
much as to ſee the fatal Tendency of it, would 
be readily extinguiſhed. The Degree of Learn- 
ing which I mean to imply as neceſſary for the 
lower Orders of People, is that which enables 
them to read their pious Books, and partake of 
the Advantage of pious Diſcourſes. By theſe 
laſt I do not mean ſuch as are every Day uttered 
to the People. Full of Politics and party Mat- 
ters. Twere better for Society if Men and 
Paſtors ſo given, had been more ignorant than 
the Flock they lead. That Learning ſo called in 
them becomes a concealed Weapon, with which 
the Unwary are attacked, protected as they think 
in the Houſe of God. Theſe Men are unfit 


Paſtors, driving the Flock they ſhould piouſly 
lead. 


We will by no Means infer that the lower 


Claſs of Men are to learn the Latin Authors, or 


that it is neceſſary for a religious Man to tranſlate 
the Fathers. If the Man in an humble Station 
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can read to his Family, can by reading learn to 
teach them the Advantages of a good Life; if 
by this he rears his Children to ſtudy Content- 
ment in good Books, and to commiſerate almoſt 
the Vanity of the higher Spheres ; if he can ſpell 
over and over to them the good Traces of a good 
Heart, and can delineate on Paper, and imprint 
on their Minds the virtuous Path, let him cloſe 
his Book. Tars is LEARNING. Every Action of 
their Lives, each Syllable of their Utterance will 
flow with the Elegance of Diction. They will 
poſſeſs Learning ſufficient to confound the Igno- 
rant. to raiſe the Admiration of the Wiſe, and 
to finiſh their Career with Splendor. The diſpen- 
ſible Neceſſity of a given Degree of Learning 
might be enforced by a Variety of Arguments 
which my little Eſſay will not admit; but by ſuch 
a Degree is meant that which is ſuitable for 
given Conditions. To take a general Survey of 
the States of Men, we muſt own, that there are 
many conducing Arguments to diſpoſe us to be- 
lieve that very little Learning will ſuffice the 
Situation of Man. But this Deficiency muſt be 
ſupplied by other Means. Regularity for Inſtance. 
If we recollect the Narrative of Voyages, we may 
have obſerved, that where Learning was not to 
be found in certain Societies, they were notwith- 
ſtanding almoſt Patterns of civil Subordination. 


In 
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In more enlightened Countries, as we ſtile them, 
we come to our Regulations by Way of Learn- 
ing and Education. In this Way we are long 
before much Progreſs is made in qualifying So- 
ciety. In thoſe ruder States they chiefly pay At- 
tention to the Management of their Police. They 
know their Wants, they don't write but talk 
about them. They ſend out to ſupply them. 
They are taught their mutual Dependance and 


individual Strength. They feel the Neceſſity of 


reciprocal Dependance; they commune and 
converſe freely with each other; they calmly 
and without much Jealouſy appoint Leaders, they 
implicitly obey them, they conſult with each 
other without Bribes, they bind themfelves in 
Words and ſeal them by Deeds, they live con- 
tentedly humble, and die happy. 


That civilized and learned States do not enjoy 
thoſe Comforts cannot be imputed to their 
Learning. There are ſome Men of the fineſt 
Capacities moſt accompliſhed Rogues and Scho- 
lars, But confidered in the Bulk, the more men's 


Minds, of whatever Condition, are in Poſſeſſion 


of Learning, the more they know the Neceſſity 
of Subordination. And in general the Fermen- 
tations of State do not proceed from the learned 
but the illiterate Body. Depending on mere bodily 

Strength 
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Strength, on Numbers, and comparing themſelves 
with the Numbersof others; conſcious of their 
Superiority they rebel. Sometimes a Man of 
unbridled Ambition and Learning will lead the 


Van. or more commonly will puſh on the Rear. 


Then, as if ſenſible of his Superiority, by Virtue 
of his Learning, the Rioters grow deſperate, they 
do an infinity of Miſchief, and at length are 
happy thro' Famine, Miſery, Danger or Dread, 
again to apply to Learning for its Aid. Not 
for its Aid in teaching them to read, or to write, 
or to be Scholars, but in teaching them whither they 
are to go peaceably to live. They apply to learn- 
ed Stateſmen for Redreſs in their Grievances, 
how to know the readieſt Way to make Nature 
procure Peace, Grain, or other Neceſſaries. How 
to bind each other. by Laws which ſecure Pro- 
perty and provide Suſtenance. How to ſeek 
Redreſs from the Hands of Providence by Means 
of their Miniſters. How to find the Means by 
Prudence of providing for themſelves, and of 
educating their Children in ſuch a Manner as to 
make them alter thoſe Actions which had led 
them for Want of Inſtruftion into all the Miſe- 
ries they ſo lately ſuffered, with an Aggravation 
of ten thouſand Circumſtances, in ten thouſand 
Forms, Men reſtrained by no Laws return to 
their Duty, Had their Minds in their Infancy 


enjoyed 
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enjoyed a few of the ordinary Senſations of moral 
Reading, thoſe Miſeries would have never hap- 


pened. | 
The more we argue, even againſt conſiderable 
Opinions, of the Propriety of every Individuals 
poſſeſſing a certain Portion of Information, the 
ſtronger the Neceſſity will appear. Therefore 
the Propriety muſt be granted. But how find 
out the right Path of Learning: — tis ſo material. 


If Parents would conſider that Situation in 
which the Likelihood of their Circumſtances will 
place their Children, the Line might be readily 
drawn. In how few Stations is the Study of 
Latin or Greek even neceſſary. In how many, 
Plain Reading, plain Writing, and an abundant 
Knowledge of Accounts. With this laſt good 
Qualification thoroughly wrought, a Man of any 
Deſcription may travel for Years and not meet 
with a Town of any Note in which, properly re- 
commended, his Bread 1s not ready. It is almoſt 
as good as Money. It is an Acquiſition of eaſy 
Acceſs; a ſmall Portion of his Time from four 
Years old, or ſooner, properly applied to this 
Study, makes the Man, before he has finiſhed 


Childhood. It makes him equal to man's Wages. 


It enables him to be in conſtant Employ. Can 
Trade 
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Trade be carried on without it ? Is not Trade the 
Subſiſtance of the chief Towns in Europe? Is 
not Commerce natural to Man? Will Famine 
or Plague prevent it? In Fact it is an Occupation 
that never dies. A man with this may loſe al- 
moſt two thirds of the Uſe of his Body. With 
one Hand, one Eye, and common Senſe, he is 
qualified for the moſt lucrative Salaries. With 
Latin and Greek at his finger's End, he is at beſt 
but an unfaſhionable Gentleman; if he has no 
Fortune, he muſt either be married, or live the 
conſtant Death of Reſtraint in an Univerſity ; he 
muſt come Home, (if he has one,) extremely 
learned, extremely laughed at by his Neighbours, 


the But of his Parents, the Drudge of an accurſed 


School, or the ſtill more pitiable Tutor in ſome 


proud Family, daily ſupplying a Pound of Know- 
ledge to the Children for a Penny ; or he muſt 


wait with ſhrugged Shoulders the fair Promiſes 
of ſome baſhaw Gentleman, to church Preferment, 


or be Steward or Prieſt to his Family at Thirty 
Pounds a Year. Miſerere mei Deus ſecundum 


Magnam Miſericordiam tuam. God defend me 
from ſuch Learning. 


Such is the improper Application of Learning. 
In all Extreams tis bad. All depends upon the 
proper Perſon and Qualification, Common Senſe 
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has taught every Man even before the Years of 
proper Diſcretion, the Requiſites of Learning for 
his Station. As Times go, every man's Son is to 
learn a Smattering of Latin, a Touch of the 
Greek ; perhaps the Parent, a Sow Gelder, will 
not be content without his Son knows the Hebrew 
Dialect. Strange Perverſion of Time, Means, 
and Money ! But of all Rages none exceeds that 
which for ſome Years has held of rearing their 
Sons to ſome Profeſſion. Men to my Knowledge 
who have not been able fairly to reckon upon the 
Means of one year's Subſiſtence, have placed their 
Sons as profeſſional Men. He muſt mount the 
Pulpil, the Bar, the Surgeon's Theatre, or aſpire 
to the Honours of Hippocrates. What is to be 
expected from ſuch Imprudence ? The Year ex- 
pires, © Art long—the Year ſhort,” Money gone, 
the Boy ſtranded. He has entered upon a Pro- 
feſſion, twere Pity to retire : What is to be done? 
Try his luck—ftart for himſelf. Committing 
petty Depredations as an Attorney; interrupting - 
unmercifully the natural Criſis of Diſeaſes as a 
Phyſician ; dividing Arteries where Veins ſhould 
be opened as Surgeon, (the more intrepid the leſs 
ſucceſsful;) or pounding away his miſerable Hours 
in as miſerable a Mortar, as an Apothecary. If 
daily Experience had not authorized ſuch Cen- 
fure, where is the Pleature, where is the Profit of 
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a poor unfortunate Blood-Letter like me, holding 
up the Glaſs, mindful of myſelf in reflecting my 
neighbours. But God knows, let the ſtricken 
Jade wince, I have ſeen enough to know the 
Poverty of a poor Profeſſion ; where in the 
Midſt of Plenty, frequently Profeſſions ſtarve. 
Obſequious to every Will, denied the Enjoyment 
of any Paſſion, For fuch are the Deſcendants of 
Hippocrates. But there is no flying hence, or 
tarrying here. When the Die has long been caſt, 
and Time has ruſted and rivetted the Sinews of 
new Attempts, what can a poor Fellow do ? The 
more learned, (if Learning he has,) the more 
miſerable. That Share which enables him to 
contemplate the Humbleneſs of his Situation, 
and to examine the Grapes he cannot reach, muſt 
be one of the unfortunate Extremes to which I 
allude. Let every man's Mind be ſufficiently 
qualified, and that only for his Situation, then 
Learning or Information in ſuch a Degree is wiſe 
and happy. Either too much, or too little, makes 
his Situation miſerable. To aſcertain the proper 
Degree, is what with me, I humbly preſume, to 
be the right Path of Learning ſo material. The 
Difficulty of attaining real Learning, is no Doubt 
a Difficulty, of which I mult not diffidently ipeak, 
having never experienced it. But if we judge 
from the Pains and extreme Labour which 1t has 
H coſt 
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coſt its Poſſeſſors, the Aſſertion will ſtand 
eaſy on Evidence. But it muſt be obſerved, that 
Excellence is not attainable without the moſt 
inceſſant Diligence. Nature does not admit Su- 
periority to be the Child of Sloth and Indolence. 


All that excel muſt work. Examine any Pro- 


feſſion, or any Man in a Line of excelling, and 
you will invariably find Diligence has gone farther 
than Genius. This laſt may ſuggeſt Work for 
the Chiſſel, but the Hand and Chiſſel muſt ulti- 
mately form the Statue. Apelles muſt work. 
How does Nature compleat her ſtupendious 
Works? How does ſhe finiſh and puſh into 
Flower the Aloes, once in a hundred Years ? 
Allow fo long.—Why not quicken it like the 
mellow Polyanth ? How does ſhe form the Strata 
of Volcano's, but by the flow Hand of Time? 
How does ſhe regulate the Return of Comets, or 
where are the Boundaries to the moſt complicate 
of all Complications, Time and Eternity? Alas! 
how quick, and yet how ſlow to us appears Na- 
ture in her Progreſs. Is Time to perfect any 
Thing except our Salvation ? Is the World to 
be hung upon freſh Swiyels ? Are thoſe to wear 
away, or do they hang by the Hand that never 
wears ? Sure if Nature is carrying on ſomething 
in this Inſtance, as in other leſſer Departments 


towards PerfeQion, how perfect muſt that be 


which 
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which requires Age to Age imperceptibly adding 
to its Completion. Mercy on us, is it poſſible to 
conceive that Immenſity of Space, Eternity of 
Time, (if ſuch an Expreſſion is juſt) and a never 
ceaſing Care ſhould be required for any Thing 
leſs than an Almighty Purpoſe. What avails 
our ſcanty Particles of Knowledge, which in our 
Eyes cannot fail of being nearly deſpicable, when 
we conſider Things around us. We are aſſured 
that Time will ſoon break in upon our little Pur- 
ſuits, and that our Souls will have been tranſ- 
planted into a much more pure Soil than this, 
'ere our Progeny have begun their Speculations ; 
yet is there a Comfort, aye, a great Comfort, 
even in the Attempt at making ourſelves ſo well 
informed both of Things of this World and the 
next, as near as we can; that from it we may at 
leaſt deſerve a tranſcient Joy. For what 1s there 
in this Life that can delight us but the real and 
ſolid Meditations of the Heart. Moſt aſſuredly 
it is the ſweeteſt Opiate to our Misfortunes, and 
before its Action ceaſes, exhalts the Senſibility 
of our mental Frame, of our mortal Frame, aye, 
of a Frame ſo infinitely ſuperior to mere Clay, 
that in the Moment of our Senſations it ſcorns 
Correction. The more difficult the Allurements 
of Learning, the greater ſnould be the Excite- 
ment of thoſe who would purſue it. 

H 2 Men, 
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Men whoſe Fortunes allow of a proper Time 
to read, and to dijeſt their Reading, are the only 
proper Perſons for Profeſſions. Much is ex- 
pected at their Hands, They muſt do much or 
all their Time is miſpent. To ſuch Men, and to 
ſuch alone, is entruſted the Care of Property or 
Health, two very material Conſiderations, but in 
particular the firſt, There is nothing better 
aſcertained than that Men are more eager, and 
will pay more for the Preſervation of their Pro- 
perty than their Lives. A Man would not be- 
grudge fifty Pounds for ſecuring a Property, who 
would actually die before he could find Heart to 
allow ten for his Life. Such is Man, and ſuch his 
Folly ;—but a Folly ſo well known, and fre- 
quently practiſed, that *twere needleſs urging the 
Subject. I lament the Nature of my own Frame, 
and conſider it on a very paradoxical Light, that 
the moſt perfe& Soul ſhould be doomed to paſs 
a Portion of its Time, in ſome Meaſure ſubject 
to the Viciſſitudes of the moſt imperfect Body. 
In ſome Meaſure, however, whether from Weari- 
neſs of Body, or Inaptitude of Mind, the Attain- 
ment of Knowledge 1s to many Men moſt truly 
irkſome. Indeed tis fo to moſt Men. When 
Learning is acquired, of courſe the Merit is en- 
hanced, and the Value becomes proportionable 
to the Difficulty of its Attainment, There are 
many 
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many Men, whoſe Minds where fixed upon a 
Subject, will remain with much Attachment; but 
the Thread of the Subject being broken, new Im- 

preſſions take Place in his Mind, and he loaths 
any Return to the Subject. Thoſe Men may 
ſhine in Learning, their Faculties being generally 
ſtrong, and of ready Conception. But Works of 
Labour and penurious Inveſtigation, fatigue the 
Fibres of the Brain, and ſupplant the natural 
Tenor of their Thoughts. On this Account, as 
there 1s a certain Mode in which each muſt think 
and be ſuffered to digeſt his Thought, if we with 
them Natural, it is proper to adminiſter as it 
were to the native Circumſtance, and to allow the 
Brain its natural Play. How irkſome is a School 
Boy's Hour, we all know; tied to the Stake of 
Study, when his Mind's at Play what Progreſs 
does he make. The Day comes, the Hour 
comes ; the Moment when he wants his Books 
thirſts for his Theme. Examine his Work—'tis 
well done. The Nature of our Studies muſt alſo 
be conſidered, the Soil of our Brain, the Grain 
which muſt be cultivated, the Seaſon of the Day, 

the Period of our Life, and other Circumſtances, 
require Attention, But theſe Particularities of 
Nature at once beſpeak the Neceſſity and the 

- Difficulty of the more abſtruſe Studies, The 

Number which excel in any of them is very ſmall. 

With 
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With every Advantage, labouring for Years, 
ſome have ſcarce begun to ſow, before others 
have reaped their Harveſt, Nature is at once 
bountiful and partial. The long Liſt of Students, 
their various Propenſities, Advancement and 
Dullneſs, might furniſh a pleaſant Recital of the 
human-Mind. Profeſſors have it in their Power 
thus to collect from various Anecdotes, and 
conſtant Obſervation, an uſeful Supplement to 
the human Capacity. ,Even amongſt Men whoſe 
Intereſt is glaringly conſpicuous to them, and 
who have inceſſantly tried for Years to excel, 
how few are there who have approached at all to 
the Mark of Perfection? Here and there, ſtrewed 
with Parſimony, Nature will produce a prodigal 
Son, whoſe Abilities ſhone conſpicuous, whoſe 
Mind, leſs tutored but more enlightened, ſeems 
to have been furniſhed by Nature with every 
Requiſite of the ground Work, fit for the farther 
Superſtructure. The Baſis ready formed, re- 
quires little more Work to be added. Genius 
quickly ſupplies this, and all is perfected with 
every Appearance of Eaſe, How happy, how 
rare, the Diſpenſations of Learning! Viewing 
Matters in a different Light, with all theſe Ad- 
vantages and a clear Capacity, a ready Wit, ſtrong 
Conception, and other ſuch Blandiſhments, we 
perceive in the ſame Character, not the {malleſt 
| Power 
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Power of adding two to two, of attempting to 
ſolve a Problem, to ſpring an Arch, or trace the 
lighteſt Genius for Muſic. So Nature withdraws 
to keep the Balance. Place the Aſtronomer in a 
Lace Shop, he muſt ſtarve from Incapacity. How 
awkwardly would that Man deal the Shuttle who 
could trace the ſlighteſt Alteration of a Star! 
Let him who could calculate the Return of a 
Comet for thouſands of Years, through the Maze 
of a thouſand Obſtructions, be placed in the Houſe 
of Commons, and he will not bring away with 
him diſtinctly, ten Periods of a ſingle Speech. 
Much leſs would he perform many Duties which 
ſome of the public Offices require. A Line muſt 
be drawn, Learning, Arts, Habits, Actions, 
Paſſions, all require Time to accompliſh, All 
require a certain Diſpoſition of Organ, Mental 
or Bodily, but each obſerved in its Kind, will be 
as eſſential to our Welfare, as a certain Degree of 
Learning to the loweſt of Men. The Pleaſures 
of Learning compenſate for the Pains. This of 
Courſe thoſe beſt feel who are moſt profound. 
Even in a ſmall Degree, Learning has a wonder- 
ful Reliſh ; it fills up Time in ſo pleaſant a Man- 
ner, without Fatigue, without Anxiety beyond 
what the Subject brings. Undiſturbed by any 
Body, ſilent as the Orbs of Heaven, in full En- 
joyment of a mental Repaſt, fits Learning in its 
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Cell. All the World is obſolete. ' All Paſſions 
ſaving the Senſibility of Mind, forgot. Wrapt 
up at once in the Luxury of the Eye, which par- 
takes of the Sweetneſs of a Paſſage, benumbed 
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with Extaſy, without Controul abſorbed, and 
happy as Man can be, is the Hour of Reading. 
Much has Man to thank Heaven, that repairs as 
it were, by the Sleep of the Mind, thoſe Fatigues 
which worldly Matter impoſe upon it. Engaged 
in Literature, he feels no Thirſt, knowing no 
Hunger, void of Cares, dead to Time, revelling 
in Sentiment, almoſt diſtreſſed in Pleaſure, above 
the World, the Mind's itſelf alone. As far as we 
can judge from the Warmth of men's Expreſſions, 
and the Nature of thoſe Feelings, which at the 
Time produce them few Enjoyments in Life, 
could ſo much elevate the Heart, as the Pleaſures 
of Science. Little leſs than removed from Fleſh, 
not by a Death, but a Refinement upon Life, the 
Enjoyments of Literature never pall. Every 
Hour edges on to the next, with Avidity. That 
come tis too ſoon paſt. The Frailties of Nature 
forſake us, we are at once ourſelves and above 
us. Mortal by the Enjoyment of all that Mortal 
can enjoy which is ſenſitive, and then a Some- 
thing removed, exquiſite beyond the Power of 
Nature; and yet Suſceptibility enjoys the Re- 
finement, It is an Enjoyment certainly exiſting 
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beyond Expreſſion. Were this not the Caſe, how 
could Man ſeclude himſelf as he does, from every 
other Enjoyment. Not for an Hour, one Week, 
one Month, but for Months, Years, a life Time. 
Surely the Pleaſures of Learning, which ſo 
ſtrongly interfere, and call upon thoſe of the Ima- 
gination, muſt needs be of the fineſt Order of 
Senſations, or Men would quit the Career of an 
ordinary Amuſement ; but the more we purſue 
Literature, the ſtronger 1s our Attachment. No- 
velty ariſes in.every Page. The Mind grows rich 
in its Happineſs, and thoſe Riches are without 
Alloy. All of which muſt ſurely be the moſt de- 
ſirable of human Amuſements. I cut ſhort the 
vaſt Variety of Inſtances, wherein even the 
Sciences may be brought to ſuch common Capa- 
cities, where a thouſand Experiments, the Pro- 
duce of the Sciences, are daily preſented to the 
Public in common Exhibitions. Nay the moſt 
illiterate Perſon is every Day amazed for a Trifle 
with the Variety of Theatrical Exhibitions. Phi- 
loſophical Experiments are elegantly diſplayed, 
to excite his Grief or Amuſement, and yer he 
little thinks, ſo ſimple is Nature dreſt, that the 
deepeſt Reſearches and moſt laborous Inveſtiga- 
tions, have been attempted to produce the Effect. 
Independant of the Pleaſures reſulting from 
Learning, the Advantages to Mankind are moſt 
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varied. The Face of Nature teems with the 
Produce of Science in man's Behalf. What 
would have become of all the Powers which the 
Study of Mechanics has brought forth? Without 
them, Mankind muſt have been at the greateſt 
Loſs for Aſſiſtance. However large the Powers 
oppoſed to us by Steam, by Condenſed, by the 
Lever, by Freezing or Thawing, by ten thouſand 
Experiments of Naturaliſts, we turn all to the 
Uſe of Man. In thoſe immenſe Machines long 
wrought by Hand, where Numbers were with 
Difficulty procured to perform certain mechani- 
cal Motions, how vaſt was the Deſtruction of the 
Species. How much more her Philoſophy proved 
that one Drop of condenſed Vapour would effect 
what the condenſed Power of a hundred Hands 
could not. What curſed Deſtruction, aye, oppro- 
brium of our Invention, has not Gunpowder 
made in the different Countries where uſed. How 
many Millions have been murdered, which God 


knows, might not have fallen by human Hands. 


If this does not prove the Uſe of Learning, it 
proves its Power, which may otherwiſe be as 
uſefully employed in repairing ſuch unfortunate 


Applications. In what State would Surgery have 


been, and the many mechanical Injuries which 
are daily happening, how remediable, if not by 
the Gift of Science ? Why, by examining and 

diſſecting 
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diſſecting of Bodies as once expoſes their Struc- 


ture and Means of Relief. What Pain is not 


avoided by the elegant, though tremendous Form 
of our Inſtruments, which the more ſevere they 
appear, the leſs they feel to the unfortunate Pa- 
tient. Whence came Steel, and the wonderful 
Arts of poliſhing, tempering, and preparing for 
the Artiſt, unleſs by the Invention of Nature, in 
the deep Receſs of her Womb ? Whence came 
the immenſe Sagacity in the various Properties 
of the Minerals, Sulphurs, and Combinations of 
Nature, unleſs by the Reſearches of Philoſophy ? 
How much are we indebted to the Naturaliſt for 
expoling the Qualities of Air, for deteCting its 
poiſonous Combination, alloying the Fury of its 
Attacks, and of all the other poiſonous Ingre- 
dients. Nature muſt be long and deeply ſtudied 
before ſhe will yield one ſlender Article of her 
Secrets. They are there, if Man chuſes to in- 
veſtigate. It well becomes him to do it, and will 
amply repay him for the Trouble. Not a Peaſant 
that walks the Field, or the Mariner that walks 
the Deck, not a Tradeſman that ſorts his Wool, 
or the Joiner that cuts his Wood, but might all 
be amply repaid, if they would patiently examine 
their Trades. Every Thing which has Nature on 
its Surface, has ſomething curious to ſhew us. 
But ſhe wills that we are at the Trouble of look- 


ing. 
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ing. How few think it worth their While ! Was 
ever any one who thought otherwiſe, diſappoint- 
ed of his Hope of Gain. If not by Money, he 
receives his Value in Pleaſure, and will be very 
happy to own, that Nature is a bountiful Nurſe 
to Children who ſeek her Support. One half, one 
fiftieth Part, one million Part of nature's Secrets 
as yet lie hid. Superficial Obſervers ſuppoſe Na- 
ture is completely laid open. But all who dive, 
find ſomething. It has been ſo from Time im- 
memorial, and will ſubſiſt as long as Man, unleſs 
Providence in his gracious Goodneſs thinks fit by 
ſlow Degrees, to terminate the Study and Myſte- 
ries of Nature, with the Period of a man's Exiſt- 
ence. . Perhaps Man has a certain Taſk to learn, 
which by Nature he is allowed to accompliſh ; 
this being done, the Purpoſe of Providence in 
him may be anſwered, nor ceaſes to exiſt, Nature 
being thus diſplayed. Conjecture might be car- 
ried into the wildeſt Extremes. I ceaſe in Time, 
ere the Mind is ſterile. 


The main Obje& of Learning comes next, 
which is Religion and Virtue, Having this Aim, 
what can be more ſublime than Learning. Al- 
though we have a revealed Religion“ and have it 
expounded to us by numerous Miniſters, yet the 
Expoſition of that which comes immediately by 

reading, 
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is not convincing. Every Argument which carries 
any Weight with it, paſſing firſt through the 
Eyes, then immediately upon the Organ of Rea- 
ſon, ſtrikes there with double Vengeance. The 
Evidence of our Eye, which whilſt it reads, alſo 
rehearſes, is of the moſt penetrating Kind. We 
at once recolle& the ſtrong external Forms of 
every Thing around us, beſpeaking the Views of 
Providence. All the beautiful Views of Nature 
croud upon the Mind, pouring in ſtronger and 
ſtronger Conviction of the Probability of what 
we read. Unfortunately, ſuch is the general Con- 
duct of Man, that little Virtue is to be found by 
Example among them. In many, the Portion 
ſeems very lender which ſeparates the Man from 
the Brute, Every Thing conſidered, perhaps 
the Brute 1s more rational than ſome Men. This 
would not happen if the Practice of Letters, and 
that of Virtue, were a little more brought upon 
the Carpet. It is impoſſible by frequent Reading 
not to mend the Heart. Even againit a bad 
Diſpoſition, the Tide of Virtue may be made 
powerful. Few are perhaps ſo depraved as to 
exclude the Rays of Conſcience. If theſe through 
Reading are frequently ſoliciting even the worſt 
Part of Man, he muſt be bad indeed who always 
rebels. Many do not like to take Inſtruction 
from a living Agent, who will coolly permit a 
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dead Author to viſit his Heart. For in Life, and 


living Creatures, there is an AQivity, which the 


Moment it appears almoſt excites Oppoſition. 
Few Men ſubmit tamely to the Rebukes of others. 
All would ſubmit more or leſs to thoſe of a dead 
Monitor. When we conſider the main Points 
we gain by conſulting pious Writings ; when we 
perceive that the Work we read does not parti- 
cularly chide our Failings, but that induced by a 
virtuous Spirit to ſpeak to all, it begs our Coun- 
tenance, we turn aſide, and own our Friend. For 
ſuch is amongſt others, the Benefit of Reading. 
Virtue ariſes from it. *Tis moſt commonly its 
Aim. Good Diſpoſitions will ſoon make out 
good Books, and theſe will ſoon ſatisfy good In- 
tentions. The Excitement to Virtue is what we 
ſhould particularly cheriſh. The Life of Man, fo 
ſhort, in Reality has few Comforts, and if Virtue 
is wanting, perhaps none. The furious Stings of 
an uſurping Conſcience, returning without Re- 
morſe, and inflicted without Pity, might all be 
avoided by moderate Learning. By this we ſhould 
at leaſt know the Path, whether we choſe or not to 
follow it. Learning, nay common Information 
by Books, conduces to every Thing which leads 
to Happineſs. That in this, as well as other Cir- 
cumſtances, there muſt be a certain Turn to fa- 
your it, is true, to make it uſeful; but a very 

moderate 
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moderate Inclination, I may amo ſay a nega- 
tive one from Evil, will be ſufficient to turn 
Reading into Virtue. Should it ſo happen that 
by Reading we are abſolutely hurried to Virtue, 
then its Effects will be evident. The Heart not 
tepid before this Incitement, will ſoon glow with 
a Fervour of the higheſt Kind. This Fervour 
will by Degrees melt into a profound Senſe of 
Religion, which will at once preſent to us the 
moſt immediate and powerful Effect of Learning. 


If it were alone for the Advantages which a 
certain Degree of Learning gives us, it would be 
worth While cultivating it. By the Progreſs of 
our Studies we gain daily Inſight into the Advan- 
tages which may be derived in Part to others, 
moſt materially to ourſelves, by the Peruſal of 
Scripture. In that Volume of divine Mandates, 
and human Wiſdom, all that God has beſtow- 
ed to Man, at once lies open to him. In it 
he reads the Myſtery of Religion, and the Ad- 
vantages of its Practice. His Mind perpetually 
dwelling upon Good, cannot fail imbibing from 
it. The Face of Nature is depicted to us, both 
divine and human. We are made to underſtand 
not only the Power but Juſtice of a Godhead. 
All our Actions may be brought to that Standard, 
and by them be meaſured, We ſee at once what 
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is to be done. The various Enjoyments of the 
Mind and Conſcience are made ſenſible to us. 
We are taught to ſet a juſt Value upon Good, 
and to admire thoſe Works to which Omnipo- 
tence, and Omnipotence alone is competent. We 
perceive plainly our own Inſignificance, and learn 
at once to weigh our own Actions. If we exa- 
mine the Writings of holy Men, and particularly 
to which we are obliged by Faith to aſſert, 
we immediately detect one unanimous Sentiment 
which pervades them all. The Tendency is ever 
to Good. The reſpective Current of all the leſſer 
Rivulets of Devotion, more or leſs, rapidly are 
conveying their Streams to the Almighty Ocean. 
An Ocean, in which God knows, many have been 
wrecked, in ſpite of all the Light-houſes, Pilots, 
and Land-marks, which were graciouſly provided 
for their Safety. And ſuch is the Nature of Man 
that if he were to behold a Hand beckoning him 
to come into Port, he would ſtay out the Storm 
through mere Perverſeneſs. If Providence has 
kindly, by the Study of Characters and Letters, 
made our Way eaſy to Happineſs, ſhould we not 
cultivate the Plan he has laid down. If common 
worldly Concerns ſpoke with Half the Energy 
which ſuperior Objects have uſed, we ſhould ſoon 
take the Hint, and purſue their Call. But in Mat- 
ters of eternal Moment, we refuſe ourſelves every 
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Advantage offered. We put by Learning to 
periſh in Ignorance. We ſtand counter to the 
Advice which would make us happy. If it were 
for no better than common Amuſement, or from 
being convinced by the Conduct of others, how 
much the leaſt Learning by Compariſon brings, 
we ought to purſue it, as it almoſt opens the 
Gates of earthly Paradiſe to us, and to a certainty 
may be made the Key to Heaven. Thus alone 
ſhould induce us to eſteem it. By perſevering 
Diligence, by good Books, and the pious Effuſions 
of ſacred Authority, we might moſt aſſuredly 
command mortal Felicity, and by the higheſt 
Uſe of it, we as undoubtedly might claim thoſe 
eternal Rewards, which Readings and the Practice 
of Piety will neceſſarily afford. If there was a 
Chance of being deceived after our Toils, ſome 
bad Plea might be raiſed againſt the Uſe of 
Learning, in regard to Salvation. But as every 
Line we read in holy Books adds to the Teſti- 
mony of that Proceeding, and as we have not 
any Inſtance of a Man being miſerable who was 
truly Learned in religious Matters, there is not 
a Trace of Doubt remains that the Almighty 
intended Learning as the greateſt Incentive to 
Happineſs and Virtue. Freely perſuaded of the 
Truth of the Aſſertion, let us wrap up the Sub- 
ject of Learning with all the Reſpect to it which 
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the Creator has given it. When Word of Mouth 
from his Perſon was not found adequate to the 
Preſervation of Religion amongſt Men, the Scrip- 
tures were undertaken, that the Word and the 
Truth might not periſh. They were to remain 
written upon the Minds of Ages. Neither Fire 
or any Volcano of Times, ever . deſtroyed the 

Holy Writings. Handed down by Men, whoſe 
Faith taught them Language too powerful to op- 
poſe, thoſe Writings have remained perpetuated 
in their original Senſe. Mere Memorials, unleſs 
ſtamped by the unfading Character, would have 
ſoon been diſputed by the caſuiſt Man. But a 
Character introduced by Fire and written in 
Blood, is difficult to efface: For ſuch 1s the 
written Law of God. Eaſy of Acceſs to all Ca- 
pacities, humble yet forcible to all Minds, once 
ſeen, never obliterated, ſodden in Goodneſs, in 
Happineſs, in Divinity. Thus continues Scrip- 
ture to Man. Surely with this Pains if Things 
are managed, and managed for Man alone, is he 
not of ſome Value with his Creator ? But ſhould 
not his Creator ſo ſacrificing be of the moſt infi- 
nite Value to him ? If he, who free from every 
Care, wills to partake of thoſe of Man, nay even 
in ſome Meaſure to undergo the Puniſhments, 
and that Man is moſt ſenſibly convinced of it, 
ſhould he not READ, ſhould he not wriTE ?— 


ſhould 
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ſhould he not lift up the Hand, bend the Knee, 
Nay exerciſe every human Effort, gratefully to 
adore his Maker. 


ON 
RELIGION. 


ELIGION, as a perfect Repreſentation, 
would require the Pen of an inſpired Wri- 

ter. Tis not this Spirit of Religion which I 
attempt. Twere as vain as preſumptuous. It 
is the Religion of the inward Man. It is the 
Mixture of the moral and inſtinctive Character 
which forms my Plan. It is to enforce the inva- 
luable Aſſemblage of the natural Conſcience, and 
moral Rectitude, which ſolicits my Endeavours, 
and in theſe to repreſent the never- failing Benefits 
from Man to Man. Revealed Religion, its Re- 
quiſitions and Inferences, appertain to the Divine, 
whoſe Duty * it is at once to illucidate and con- 
firm. Let me appeal alone to the ungarniſhed 
Heart, where the Religion of Nature and of God 
were 


It is nevertheleſs with much Regret and Concern, that we too often find this 
Duty negleRed, if not totally omitted, by thoſe Gentlemen who ought to know 
better. One or two of this Kind 1 could mention, who, I am ſorry to ſay, are 
almoſt too negligent to perform even the Marriage Ceremony without having firſt 
8 of a Bon Dejeune ; and almoſt too indolent to bury the Dead, leſt they ſhould 

too late to indulge the Calls of a vitiated Appetite, 
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were implanted as devoutly as in the moſt en- 
lightened Man. Man is never ſo vulnerable, as 
when he is attacked on the Side of natural Intel- 
le&t and Conſcience. Whatever infringes with 
Energy upon thoſe, at once carries Conviction to 
his moſt rebellious Fibres. In whatever Form, 
through whatever Rectual the Calls of Nature 
appear, matters little, the Functions of his Mind 
are enlightened, and the End of all Modes of 
Religion is anſwered, by the moſt ſimple and 


moſt forcible of all Monitors The Intellectual 


Soul. D 
Religion makes many Calls upon human Na- 
ture, and the Viciſſitudes of that Nature enforce 
many Requeſts upon Religion. By Religion, I 
imply that high Senſe of a Supreme Being, which 
burſts all the Searments of Humanity, and will 
not be obſcured by any Thing. It is the ſtrongeſt 
Senſe of the ſtrongeſt Faculty of the Soul. It 
pervades all Regions and Beings. Man owns no 
Medium betwixt his Senſes and the Deity ; whilſt 
Animals attempting ſomething, look on Man as 
the intervening Object of his Submiſſion. Man 
has Senſe to diſcover the Error of the Animal, 
and there may be an intermediate Animal that 
ſees the Error of Man. Be it as it may, in true 
Religion there is a certain Preſſure of Hope, 
which 
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which is unknown to ſpurious Devotion. By this 
high Quality of Soul the Mind becomes conge- 
nial with Religion, and influenced by it, owns no 
Competitor in Happineſs. Religion thus formed, 
teaches us how to honour our Maker. Not by 
falſe Lights and Glimmerings of Fervor, but by 
a noble Enthuſiaſm, almoſt reflected from Heaven 
that hangs over us. It ſhews us our Maker 
through the moſt tranſparent Medium. It is a 
Medium formed of the pureſt Rays of the moſt 
pure Senſe. 


True Religion not only preſents to us our 
Creator, but in the molt lively Manner the Forms 
of Creation, and in thoſe Forms we clearly diſ- 
cover the multiplied Wiſdom of the Creator, and 
the vaſt Verſatility of his Genius. By cultivating 
Religion, we refine upon the Senſes, and produce 
an Order and Truth of Sentiment, which throws 
a Light upon the Face of Nature. And in Na- 
ture we learn to adore the Hand which firſt form- 
ed the Animal, and its living Principle. The 
Eye uplifted to Heaven, beholds its magnificence. 
The varied Colours of the Sky, tinged and 
tinctured with all the Brilliancy of ſupernatural 
Painting. The burning Lens and Chryſtals of 
the Firmament, the whole Concave of Heaven 
ſet with Brilliants, are ſo many Eyes by which we 
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view the Creator through his wonderful Works. 
The Mind moreover enlarging upon thoſe, forms 
ſo true a Repreſentation of God, that to have 
true Religion in our Heart, is to poſſeſs what is 


not to be withdrawn. The clear Comprehenſion 
of Divinity. | 


By genuine Religion we learn genuine Devo- 
tion, in this Devotion we become inſpired from 
God, and with God we are permitted to antici- 
pate the Secret of all human Enjoyments, Hap- 
pineſs. Therefore being convinced by the ſtrong 
Evidence of all our Senſes, that there is a Being 
of a moſt perfect Order, to whom every Thing is 
tributary on Earth, it becomes a Matter of no 
little Moment that we endeavour to give ſome- 
thing to him, who has given every Thing to us, 
and conſequently common Gratitude, indepen- 
dent of higher Motives, obliges us to adore our 
Creator. And as Religion brings ſo many world- 
ly Advantages along with it, it puts the Matter 
out of diſpute that Man is every Way bound'to 
cheriſh Religion, as he loves himſelf and his 
Creator. Without Religion there is no forming 
a Creature agreeable to his Creator. Man is 
perhaps the only Animal who dares meet the 
Frowns of his Maſter ; others, obſequious to their 
Inſtind s, never rebel againſt Nature; but Man 
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more ungrateful and leſs deſerving, oppoſes the 
Arm which gave him Life. Man was permitted 
to enjoy in ſome ſort the Prerogatives of his 
Maker. He has a Will of his own. This is op- 
poſed by a Monitor, Conſcience, and a ſomething 
which ſhews the Way he ſhould go. In deſpite 
of this, he ſhuts his Heart to Religion. Know- 
ing that every Thing good is included, he ſtill 
draws the Net over his Underſtanding, and wil- 
fully oppoſes his Creator. Alas poor Man! Art 
thou not the Foible of Nature, nay the very An- 
tidote to that which is moſt natural. Thou art 
the firſt of Animals, with the worſt of Vices. 
+ Drifted from Religion, thou art a Vrecł upon the 
Sea, and a Sea of Troubles, Thou art every 
Thing moſt great, with the greateſt Meanneſs, 
Eyes that might ſee, and are blind, Ears that 
might hear, and are deaf, Soul that might feel, 
but is inſenſible. Mind that might enjoy, but re- 
ſuſes its Choice. The Companion of thy Crea- 
tor, thou ſpurns him, and in denying Religion, de- 
nies thy Happineſs. In adoring the Creator, 
there may be a Mode and an Energy in doing of 
it, ſuitable to the Object, and moſt pleaſing to the 
Godhead. This may not perhaps conſiſt in the 
Artifice of performing it, but in a Dignity be- 
coming the firſt Suppliant of the Univerſe. That 
Adoration, or a ſomething perhaps leſs flattering, 
ſhould 
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mould be acceptable to the Creator, is highly 
probable. For to Man belongs the inherent pre- 
diſpoſition to Religion. He ſelected from the 
Group of animated Nature, ſolely ſnews a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of a ſupreme Agent. With uplifted 
Eye, proſtrate Heart, and a ſuppliant Poſture, he 
kneels to the Shrine of his Deity. There he 
meets a reciprocal Influence, and inexpreſſible 
Suffuſion of Devotion and Happineſs, inſpired by 
the firſt Cauſe of his Exiſtence. Even in Pro- 
ſtrating to our Maker, there is a Stile and Dig- 
nity of Action, which expreſſes the Sincerity of 
our Heart. An apoſtate Spirit can never hang 
out the noble Inſignia and Marks of Piety, which 
the traducing Heart affects. It matters little 
how we are dreſt at the Altar Table, a pure Soul 
waves all Ceremony. Let the Soul be pure, tho 
as naked as the ruffer Graſs, it will catch the Eye 
of a diſcerning Creator. That Religion which is 
eſtabliſhed upon an honeſt Heart and an upright 
Intention, will ſupply all Courteſies. So founded 
there . will be little Occaſion” for all the baſtard 
Sorts, ſo common in the World. So varied are 
the Forms, ſo multiplied the Abſurdities of moſt 
Sects, that at length there muſt be a general De- 
luge of them. When this happens, then an Ap- 
peal to the honeſt Heart muſt be made, and the 
Religion of Nature mult prevail. A Religion 
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defended by all that Man feels right, and expreſs- 
ly dictated by Nature. In other Inſtances Nature 
is our general Guide, We watch the Compaſs of 
Nature, and obſerve where the Needle points. Is 
ſhe not a faithful Leader? Creation is held in 
nature's Power. Right and Wrong are inſtinctive- 
ly taught us. Diveſt Man of the Commerce of 
the World, and of all the degenerate Vices of 
Art, and then ſee what Character he will form. 
He will be prudent, religious, and moral. He 
will be prudent in all that regards Self-Preſerva- 
tion, religious in all that regards the native Ad- 
monitions of his Soul, and moral out of Compli- 
ment to his Feelings. Then why turn Man from 
his Centre in Queſt of Variety of Faiths. Let 
him abide by all good that is natively inherent in 
him, and ſuperadd that which has been revealed, 
by which Means, if we follow his Steps, we ſhall 
find him the moral and religious Man. If his 
Faith be void of Name, it will ſtill bear Rank 
with his Maker. Let is be conſidered for a Mo- 
ment what Miſchief has the Names of Religion 
done. Are there any Wars half ſo deſtructive as 
thoſe carried on for the Name of Religion. Hun- 
dreds, Thouſands, Millions of Beings have been 
murdered for the Name and Bigotry of Religion. 
It would ſeem as if Religion were intended to go 
Hand in Hand with Time, in ſacrificing the Life 
of 
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of Man. Were it poſſible to call each Man from 
his Fate, who had died in the Holy Wars, no 
doubt he would ſoon convince us to how little 
Purpoſe his Blood was drawn. We ought to bluſh 
at the Barbarity and Ignorance of Man, who cuts 
his neighbour's Throat for diſſenting from him in 
the Name of Religion. Thus to pervert the In- 
tentions of a Faith, is to fly in the Face of a Crea- 
tor, who meant the ſacred Tie of Devotion to ce- 
ment the Hearts of Men. Perhaps two thirds of 
the human Race may now exiſt without the Know- 
ledge of our Perſuaſion. It is charitable, it is 
reaſonable, it is generous to throw the Balance of 
our Maker's Affection entirely into our Scale. 
Let us love them, pray for them, and requeſt the 
like from them, when we may take for granted 


that the virtuous Heart will always find its Way 
to Heaven. 


If we purſue this Plan of moral Conduct, even 
in religious Matters, it will determine our 
Standard bereft of Religion. It will form a Crea- 
ture deſerving of the Protection of his Creator, 
a main End of Faith and Hope. It will likewiſe 
compleat the moſt Neceſſary of all human Efta- 
bliſhments, the moral Character; and this is the 
moſt conſpicuous of his Neceflities, both alone 
and in the Bond of Society. A moral Character 


muſt 
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muſt indiſpenſibly be agreeable to his Creator. 


What more can be expected of a Creature than 


that it ſhall perfect itſelf as much as is allowed by 
Nature. 'This being done, ſurely fo gracious, fo 
wiſe, and ſo merciful a Judge, muſt needs be 


. pleaſed with our Endeavours. 


That it is within the Power of human Nature, 
ſo far to perfect itſelf in the Art of overcoming its 
Frailties, is certain; and that it is alſo, when 
properly managed, a Taſk leſs irkſome than 
might be ſuppoſed. But that an Acquieſal in the 
inward Impulſe of a religious Call can greatly 
diminiſh the Difficulty of the Undertaking, the 
Religious can vouch. 


There is a Method in accompliſhing the moſt 
trifling End, which if purſued, adds wonderfully 
to the End. So it is in Forming the moral Cha- 
rafter under the religious Types. The Mind, 
from a pious Influence is opened, the Compre- 
henſion expands, and a Light 1s thrown upon the 
proper Way. In the Warmth of a Mind medi- 


tating on Good, every Avenue of natural Know- 


ledge is laid open to it. All the Experience of its 
own, and of others, preſents itſelf to it, and the 
Buſineſs though ſlowly, goes on well. But when 
the Rays of Religion break in upon the fervent 

Heart, 
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Heart, then the Vapours of a leſs enlightened 
Brain diſpel, and the Beams of Heaven direct the 
Way. Thus directed, can any Thing pervert the 
moral and religious Tendency. All muſt give 
Way to it that is not good. The Vapour of Mo- 
rality and Religion is of fo delicate a Nature, that 
any Thing impure reflects a different Tinge, and 
warns the Good to avoid it. Thus comes the 
moral Man, thus the Man of Religion. Sequeſ- 
tered in his own Endeavours, and the Suggeſtions. 
of an enlightened Mind, he forms a Religion to 
himſelf which pleaſes Nature. He ſhews what 
may be done by Benevolence, what by Inſtinct, 
what by Meditation, what by the Intuition of a 
Superior Being. He may differ in the Forms, 
but he never can in the Eſſentials of his Religion. 
He will convince the World, that let his Religion 
be named what it may, it will fulfill the Character 
of the beſt of Religion, that of accompliſhing 
Good to his Neighbour, and Pleaſure to his God. 
Religion having formed Man as a moral Charac- 
ter, he will ſoon find how much it adds to the 
Happineſs of the various Stages of his Life. In 
his Youth, when the noxious Humours of Vice 
collect over his Head, and fall in Torrents upon 
him, Religion intervenes as a Roof to afford him 
a Shelter. In middle Age, when another Claſs 
of more obſtinate Foes aſſail him, he till finds 

Protection 
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Protection within the Shield of Religion. And 
old Age, when the Poliſh of Pleaſures is tarniſhed, 
then Religion, (the beſt Samaritan) comes with 
its ſoft Accents and conſoling Lips, to ſuperſede 
by the Balſam Hope, the frivolous Paſtimes of our 


former Life. Is there within the Circuit of Hu- 


man Endowments any except Religion, that 
keeps Pace and is Company for the various De- 
grees and Occurrences of Life ? Can we prolong 


beyond the Time of Enjoyment any other Paſſion 


except the Fervency of Religion; all paſt the 
Moment abſcond and obliterate. Hunting, Shoot- 
ing, Wine, or Women, however intoxicating their 
Lure, ſcarce ſurvive the Moment. Then where 
is the Fund of a conſtant Supply of Happineſs ? 
Surely ſuch a Reſource muſt be prizable in Na- 
ture. Is it within the Compaſs of the material 
World? In Truth it is not. But paſs on to 
Religion, and there you'll find it accompanied 
and ſurrounded with the Comfort of everlaſting 
Hope, and encompaſſed with Conſolation of its 
own Kind. What muſt be the Pleafure of the 
Mariner, who having loſt the veſſels Rudder in 
a Storm, and about to daſh againſt the Rocks, as 
one yielded up by the Element, would he not 
proſtrate before the Power that gave it, and for- 
get all the Dangers he had felt. So it is with 
Religion, which in the laſt Tempeſt of this Life, 

when 
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when the Soul is about to be launched without a 
Rudder into the Gulph of Deſpair, at once takes 
hold of the Helm, and guides our Veſſel, Hea- 
vens what a Luxury, if ſuch can happen! and 
that it is a ſtrong Probabilty, the early Practice of 
Religion will at once convince us. What could 
all the paſt Enjoyments of our Lives claim for 
us in this Storm? Their Publication would not 
invite the ſlighteſt Obſervations from our Fate. 
The Needle, ſpoiled of its Attraction, would run 
wild like our Senſes, and all would be loſt except 
the Influence of Religion. This, and the Magnet 
of a juſt Life, would in the dangerous Hour re- 


claim nature's Temper, and call back the Needle 
of Comfort to its wonted Aid. 


Seeing therefore that this ſupernatural Power 
of Religion felicitates the wide Ranges and inmoſt 
Receſſes of our Actions, as the Experiment has 
proved in a thouſand Inſtances, it is certainly the 
moſt enviable State of Man. For when it has 
ſtood his Friend through worldly Viciſſitudes, and 
that it has gained him all earthly Advantage, it 
accompanies not only his Soul to Bliſs, but it even 
urges its Interference to his worldly Fame. A- 
round this it builds ornamental Gracings, and 
makes his Character live to Man. On Generation 
to Generation the Impreſſion is fixed, and the Ho- 


nour 
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nour of his Name is not aſſailably by Time. The 
Blandiſhment of Exploits periſh with Time, but 
the glory of Virtue ſurvives Eternity. 


If thus much is in the Power of human Na- 
ture, what have we to criminate in the Order of 
our Being? If wehave a mortal State, whoſe Fame 
may be made incorruptible ? If we have another 
State yet more deſirable, where is the Being pre- 
ſumptuous of more ? Surely two States ſo capable 
of Perfection, ought more than to ſatisfy a mere 
Maſs of Clay. If the juſt Man, yea moral Man, 
cemented by Religion, can by his own Agency 
effect ſuch Purpoſes, what is there in Vice ſhould 
make him ſwerve. When all the Comforts in 
the Dawn of Day, and all the Luxuries of Mid 
Day, with the ſoothing Solicitudes of a calm De- 
cline, are within the Will of any Man, what could 
a Providence have better beſtowed ? Are there 
any Inquietudes even in this World, which a good 
Man cannot reconcile? Does not a pure un- 
bigotted Devotion purify the Actions of every 
man's Spirit, and 1s there any Thing worſe to 
fear than Death, which Religion alone can render 

truly calm and deſirable. | 


AND 
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LL Nature ſhudders at its eternal Doom, 
It is almoſt Death to write on Death, ſuch 
is our natural Averſion. And yet various are 
the Sentiments of Men. Some rather like to 
muſe and to dwell upon a Subject of Melancholy, 
upon no better Account than that it is mere Me- 
lancholy. But when the Object of cur Mind is 
truly plaintive, and that the View which we take 
is ſincerely affecting, then perhaps we may me- 
ditate, aye on Death, with Pleaſure. Therefore 
other Men have a Satisfaction in the Subject. 
Of this latter Deſcription of Beings am I. Per- 
haps the ſorrowful Views of my paſt Days, have 
inclined the Needle to this Pole. Perhaps it may 
be the artificial Magnet of the Mind, which play: 
upon the Surface of my Heart, Fault of its more. 
latent Fire. Be it as it may, 'tis my Nature to 
be Melancholy, and in the Luxury of Sadnel: 
dwells my Soul. 
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In many Points, it is truly diſheartening to 
write upon the Subject; for we ſee in it ſo much 
of the Weakneſs of Human Nature. Leſs Im- 
perfe& no doubt is Man in the Skeleton, than in 
the Fleſh. But conſider even this more perfect 
Wreck of Man, how frail and crazy its general 
Appearance by Compariſon, and yet how much 
it draws into Life the Crimes of Life. 


It is impoſſible to ſee any Animal in Death but 
the natural Diſguſt which ariſes from the Object, 
neceſſarily induces us to ward off the Blow as long 
as poſſible. On this Account, the Revolt at 
Death becomes almoſt general. Nature begins 
and ends her Works by flow Degrees, but all 
that riſe muſt fall, We might trace Death in 
Life, through an Infinity of Objects, and in all 
Inſtances but general Views, ſuit my ſcanty Plan, 
For it will perhaps mark the Contradiction to 
my Inference, which ſuppoſes every Thing muſt 
riſe ere it fall. For how can the flimſy Notions 
of an unſettled Brain gain any Eſtabliſhment in 
the world's Eye, or expect any Thing but pre- 
mature Death. For no Death ſhould happen 
without Life has been prepared for it. Where 
Life has ſcarce claimed Exiſtence, Death becomes 
premature. Such will be the Fate of my poor 
Works; conceived in Poverty, begot in Sadneſs. 

| Sad 
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Sad Emblem of their Parent, coarſe in Thought 
as Paper, poor as their Bindings, ſhivering in the 
Wind, their own Epitaph, drench'd in Miſery, 
ſtaining my Grave, not with Earth enough to 
cover them till Doomſday, will ſoon lie pityleſs 


my poor Works. Ah Reader! Happy may be 
the Man whoſe Works avoid it. 


Conſidering the common Tendency of Life 
in every Individual, and that whatever in its Way 
exiſts in Nature, muſt by Nature die, how beau- 
tiful and yet ſolemn would be the Inveſtigation of 
them all. As to Animals, they die, and die by 
Compariſon miſerably. Tis ſo if we take the 
Evidence of our Senſes. But then it muſt be the 
Evidence generally taken. For are we to ſuppoſe 
that could the human Eye diſcern the various 
Stages of animate Things, we ſhould not perceive 
the regular Seaſons of their reſpective Lives. 
Should we not behold the tender Plant opening 
to the Sun at its Conception, its Birth, its Infancy. 
Should we not be ſenſible of advancing Life, its 


playful Times, the Times of its Maturity, and 
thoſe of its Decay. 


Could we ſearch the dark Caverns of the mi- 
neral World, and ſcrutinize the firſt Droppings 
of their mineral Juice, ſhould we not be equally 


ſurpriſed. 
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ſurpriſed. Would not Nature preſent to us her 
firſt Viſion of Particles, and the Combination of 
Particle to Particle, and thoſe to others. Might 
we not be permitted to view the Chemiſtry in the 
mixed, and to ſee, if I may fo expreſs it, the 
infuſing Soul of Creation. For after a certain 
Proceſs, and Progreſs of Generation, not only of 
Animals but the leſs ſuſceptible Compoſitions, a 
Line muſt be drawn where Vetality begins. The 
living Principle muſt riſe out of Matter, or Mat- 
ter muſt be created or put in Motion by the 
living Principle. But it muſt commence a Career 
in Creation. Firſt it ariſes from God. Then it 
is moſt probably made competent to act in Na- 
ture by itſelf. Thus ſufficient, it begins Life, and 
continues to live. One Drop muſt feel its In- 
fluence, more muſt have more added. An Ocean 
muſt be fully impregnated, it muſt have enough 
to ebb and flow. It muſt flow ſcarce perceptible 
at firſt, and ebb almoſt below Notice. But Ve- 
tality muſt increaſe by Time, the Tides muſt 
begin to riſe, and as they riſe, ſo muſt they fall. 
In the cruited Stone there muſt be Youth and 
Age. Every little Grain muſt be ſprinkled with 
the Principle of Life, 'ere it holds together. Wa- 
ter muſt be there, which thither will draw Water; 
Heat muſt be there, thither to draw Heat. Cold- 
neſs. muſt exiſt to temperate both. The Water 

will 
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will endeavour to looſen, the Heat to fix; the 
Earth and Coldneſs will form the Whole into a 
Leaven. By various Afflux of Particles, various 
Combinations will enſue, and various formed Bo- 
dies will be found. But they will all partake of 
Life, and the Influence of an increaſing Spirit. 
They will all be Young, they will all be Mature 
at whatever Diſtance of Time, but they will all 
decline in their Day. The Sun will glimmer 
upon them, it will ſhine upon them, and with- 
draw its Heat. Nature will command the Whole. 
Dates are ſcarce worth her Notice, ſo infinite is 
her Reſource in Time. The moſt tempered and 
anvilled Metals will all be ſoft and hard. They 
will require a Chemiſtry of their own, they will 
obey the Dictates of its Powers, and muſt ſpeak 
out when trying Pyromiter comes. The brilliant 
Diamond, hard as Adamant, elegant as Heaven, 
muſt firſt be gently inſpired with the fainter 
Tinges of a colouring Soul, before it feels its 
diffuſing Brilliancy. It muſt have a Number of 
the filtering Tiffany's of Nature ſpread through 
its Subſtance, 'ere the elegant Sparkling Soul 
appears ; but then its Luſtre muſt one Day fade, 
its Elegancies die, and all the tranſcendant Beams 
of its Beauty own the Tinge of Time. And ſo 
in animal and ſo in vegitable Life. The delicate 
Plant, with the moſt exquiſite Colour pitted, in 

the 
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the Nurſery ſecure from Weather, muſt open and 
ſhut its Leaves. It muſt watch the Sun its God, 
rear up its petitioning Head to ſip the Dews, turn 
as its Sun turns, wake and ſleep, live and die, die 
and rot. Ah, beautiful Plant! Then what of 
Animals, are not they exempt, full of Soul, ſodden 
in the Principle of Life, which ſeems to ſmile 
Contempt at Time ?. Are Animals to go, and 
whither ? How can that unknown Electricity of 
the Mind ſuffer Abatement by Death ? Can that 
Animal who ſays I will move, and moves; who 
fays I will ſee, and ſees; who ſays I will live, and 
lives, be Mortal? That Animal who ſays I wont 
die, but dies, —Ah! can the Shock of Nature 
reach him? Is Man to be ſtricken like the Deer, 
and give Way to Death? He who knows no 
Meaſurement of Pleaſure, no Period to his Will, 
no Interrupter of his Health, muſt he die? Im- 
poſſible. So ſays Man, and would the Almighty 
had willed it, if ſuch a Will could have been more 
happy. But that is the Queſtion. Let others 
define it who live in Capitals. I draw my Exiſt- 
ence in a Village, and feel incompetent, ſeeing 
no more of Mankind than as they paſs in Stages. 


If Death is thus certain. If every Thing ex- 
iſting and to exiſt muſt die. If all the Elements, 
if Fire and Water, Air and Earth, muſt paſs the 

ſhort 
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ſhort Stages of Life on their Road to Death, and 
that this is the unvariable Law of Nature. If all 
are Debtors, and muſt one Day be inſolvent to 
Nature. If Time will ſtay for no Man, nor Com- 
paration be found in Nature. If God will be 
God, and we but inſignificant Animals, hard muſt 
be our Fate, ſubmitting with Repugnance to 
Death. Oh Death! thou art a Monſter from 
whom all would fly. That thou ſhould haunt us 
by Times in the Morning, and not even allow us 
one moment's Reſt at Night. If thou art ſo un- 
merciful as to harraſs our Bodies and weaken 
our Minds, who 1s to revenge this Injury upon 
us. Why are we unwillingly brought to be Sub- 
jects to thy curſed Laws. Is not the natural 
Diſguſt which all feel for the moſt inſidious of 
all inſidious Enemies, the concealed one, ſomehow 
raiſed upon diſguſtful Terms. Is there not ſome- 
thing in thee ſo infinitely remote from all that is 
Human, that even the very Thought of thee 
chills the Blood of all Men. What can this be. 
What art thou, who art thou, frightful Death? 
In what do thy Terrors lie? The Appearance + ji 
of Death in the material World, at firſt Sight, is 1 
by no Means obvious, unleſs to a ſkilful Eye. | 
Numberleſs Plants apparently in Bloom, have A 
already entered upon the Proceſs of Decay. This 
may be ſlowly or quickly performed. Much de- 
pends 
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pends on the Nature of the Thing, and contin- 
gent Circumſtances. For although all Things 
are prone to periſh, yet there 1s in each an inhe- 
rent Property of Self-Preſervation. This will 
long oppoſe the Attacks of an Enemy. But 
perſevering Time has much in its Power; Cli- 
mate, Soil, Seaſons, eventual Circumſtances, have 
all a Share in the Decay of Nature. This makes 
the Study of thoſe Matters ſo material to Man. 
How much it intereſts every one to make him- 
ſelf Maſter of his Art, I have already hinted. 
Not a Tradeſman of any Deſcription ſhall be 
exempt from the Loſſes of Ignorance. For Ig- 
norance and Indolence are much as one. It im- 
ports little, how much Nature exerts herſelf to 
bring any Thing to Perfect ion for the Uſe of 
Man, if he is too ignorant or indolent to lend his 
Aſſiſtance. The Farmer muſt not expect thar 
Nature is not only to provide Earth, Seed, Graſs, 
Trees, Seaſons, and Moiſture, but that moreover 
ſhe is to find Hands to till it. The Seed muſt be 
ſown, the Graſs manured, Trees pruned, Seaſons 
watched, and Moiſture managed, or all the reſt 
will little avail. If the Huſbandman is too ſloth- 
ful to take Advantage of nature's Hints; if he 
will not obſerve and make Experiments in Farm- 
ing ; if he beats the trodden Track of his Fore- 
fathers, and will for ever plow the Field that has 

| been 


I 
been plowed ; if he neglects manuring poor Land, 
and perpetually drains the rich. If he will per- 
ſevere in the ſtupid Adherence to old Doctrines, 
and if for Years he treats his Land in the ſame 
Manner, where 1s the Gain. To a Certainty one 
half of his Seed will be loſt, his Paſtures become 
barren, his T rees fruitleſs, and the Produce of his 
Eſtate next to Nothing. Yet ſuch is the Conduct 
of one half of Mankind ; unwilling to depart from 
old Habits, they diſcard all her Diſcoveries. By 
a moſt ſtupid Perverſeneſs, they abide in the Pre- 
judices of their Fathers, and refuſe what Nature 
offers. Perhaps this Country may be a little on 
the Riſe for ſuch Ignorance. One half of the 
Grain of the Countries, in ſome Parts, have en- 
tirely periſhed for Want of Improvement of their 
Neighbours. The Evidence of their Eyes, the 
Urgency of their Senſes, have little Chance with 
their Obſtinacy. They c hooſe to haſten the Rot 
of their Grain. They have kept it in Kilns fo 
cloſe as to foiſt, and yet they permit it to foilf for 
Years. They find ſome Corn which by Chance 
has been laid in proper Ventilation, ſound and 
wholeſome, no Matter, the Hint is too good to 
be taken. The Corn remains in the old Grana- 
ries, yearly injured, till the Grainary falls. A new 
one is built as cloſe as the firſt, and every Thing 


notwituſtanding, goes on as before. Under ſuch 
N Manage- 
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Management can we expect that the natural Ten- 
dency to decay ſhall be leſſened? By no Means. 
All the Produce of the Earth is haſtened to De- 


ſtruction, and Death is the premature Conſe- 
quence of it. 


He muſt be appriſed that certain Articles are 
in beſt Condition at certain Seaſons, upon certain 
Food, and in certain Places. He muſt learn how 
they are moſt expoſed to Loſs by Decay, and how 
to preſerve them. He muſt not be ignorant of 
the Effect which Ex or Importation has upon his 
Articles, in Regard to Preſervation. And in fine, 
he muſt be acquainted with the natural Period of 
their Decay in the beſt Circumſtances, that he 
may not keep them until they are unfit to ſell to 
others. By this, which ſeems a far-fetched Idea 
of Intereſt, he will be no inconſideràble Gainer 
by an Obſervance of Nature in theſe Points. And 
as a great Part of the Earth's Produce becomes 
the Subject of Traffic, therefore, excluſive of a 
rational Curioſity, the Buſineſs becomes weighty 
to every one. That Man who has moſt inveſti- 
gated the Compoſition of Objects, will by many 
Degrees exceed -his Competitors. Let us only 
conſider the Object of a Seedſman. Every Grain 
of whatever Kind, has its own Degree of Dura- 
tion, It has a peculiar caſt in Health and Diſeaſe. 
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It may externally have a great Reſemblance to 
ſound Seed, and yet upon Trial be found rotten. 
Conſider even in theſe ſmall Matters, how much 
is to be gained by obſerving Nature. It is im- 
poſſible for a Man to beſtow his Attention upon 
the Health of any Seed, but he muſt at the ſame 
Time refle& upon the Term of its Decay. In 
ſo doing he ſays to himſelf, I wiſh to purchaſe ſo 
much Grain. I have to ſend ſo many Miles to 
ſuch a Market, it is not likely I ſhould know the 
Time when that Seed is reaped in its own Coun- 
try, that by the Term in which I ſhall be able to 
receive it, the Date of its natural Decay may 
become ; or reverſely, if I ſend ſo much Grain, 
of ſuch an Age, ſuch a Journey to Market, rather 
than ſell it at Home, will it on its Arrival be a 
ſaleable Article. That there is ſome Difficulty 
in aſcertaining the Goodneſs of Seeds, &c. 1s ob- 
vious, becauſe the beſt Judges are ſometimes de- 
. ceived, But then where it happens once to a 
good Judge, it will happen twenty to a bad one. 
Let it happen ever ſo ſeldom, it is often enough 
to convince us, that on every Light a ſtrict En- 
quiry into the Riſe, Progreſs and Decay of every 
Thing obvious to our Senſes, is not only highly 
rational but lucrative. This Sort of Knowledge 
of the Death of Things extends to all Branches 
of Buſineſs, as well as the Phyſicians and Under- 

takers, 
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takers. Every Man may be benefited by it with 
proper Attention. The Goodneſs, Strength, and 
Soundneſs of every Article muſt be aſcertained 
by the Tradeſman before he buys or ſells with 
Credit. The Furrier will find it his Intereſt to 
purchaſe the Skins of the ſoundeſt Animals. This 
Experience teaches him, although he cannot ſee 
any very ſtriking Change in the Body of the Ani- 
mal. He will not purchaſe Animals for Specula- 
tion, inhabitant in the North, and bring them to 
live in the Southern Hemiſpheres. He will ra- 
ther find his Account in buying the Skins from 
the Inhabitants themſelves. He will enquire into 
the Nature of their Diſorders, the Term of their 
natural Life, the Laws of their Health, and ſimi- 
lar Queſtions, or he will be deceived in the Hopes 
of Profit. Let it ſuffice therefore, that indepen- 
dent of any contemplative Views of Death as a 
Moraliſt, a certain Profit muſt ariſe to thoſe who 


_ conſider it as a Tradeſman. For there are many 


Circumſtances fall out by Accident, which repay 
the Attention of an inquiſitive Mind. Be it Iron 
or Lead, Wood or Stone, Clay or Diamonds, 
the Particularities of each muſt be ſtudied before 
any Certainty can be obtained in their Traffic. 
To be uſeful therefore into an Enquiry into 
Death, its diffuſed Views ſhould be taken. Many 
Incidents may happen in ſuch a Search worthy of 

the 
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the Labour, and at the ſame Time it ſerves to take 
from the bland Character of Death in general, 
from whence nothing but Torpidity ariſes. If 
there are certain Circumſtances attendant upon 
the Death of Nature, and that in the material 
World, Man may turn the Account in his Fa- 
vour. If the Earth and all its Produce muſt yield 
to Time. If the Rocks in their Kind, poſſeſs an 
equal Share of living Principle with ourſelves. If 
they are perhaps as much a Part of the general 
Fabric as ourſelves. If after they have arrived at 
the greateſt Degree of Petrefaction, they begin 
to open and murl away. If Iron and all the 
Metals go; if even Gold muſt periſh, and the 
Canopy of Heaven fall, what is it that ſhould 


prevent Man? If he has it in his Power, let him 


avail himſelf by even a ſlight Knowledge of the 
Failure of Nature, and by ſo doing, to benefit 
Creation. Why not 'ere Death comes, ſtudy to 
open the Secrets of Nature, Why not take Ad- 
vantage of the Wreck of Matter, and let it ſome- 
how in its Deſtruction turn to Good. Why not 


ſince we are to die, make Life amuſing. How 


many thouſand Speculations are to be found in 
the Demolition of Matter. Nature has ſome 
good End in expoſing her Departure to us, or 
the Death of many Matters would have been kept 
Secret. Do not let us be idle Spectators of the 
IH Agony 
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Agony of Nature, and learn nothing by her Suf- 
ferings. Not a Leaf is blown off the Tree that 
has not ſome delineating Feature open to Infor- 
mation. It is an Information innocent and com- 
mendable, and yet we ſuffer Numbers of Objects 
to die unheeded. Every Hour of its Life might 
have been a Leſſon to us, and every Moment of 
its drooping an Example. With ſuch Notions let 
us contemplate the Loſs of them and our State 
as an Animal, and we muſt feel the Shock of a 

{ſenſible Nature. For moſt aſſuredly there is not 
any Thing in Nature half ſo ghaſtly in its Death 
as Man. By how much the more loathſome his 
End, by ſo much more contemptible in Nature. 
Although the hardeſt Subſtances die, and thoſe 
* alſo of a ſofter Nature, yet there is ſcarce any 
Compariſon betwixt the Appearance of theſe and 
Man. In the crumbling of a Stone when de- 
cayed, there is not any Thing abſolutely offenſive, 
for this is by Nature of moſt inert and inſenſible 
Matter. In the Ruſt of Metals, their Beauty is 
gone tis true, but yet their Remains are paſſable. 
In Woods and Vegetables their Decay is not 
nauſeous, though in ſome Meaſure acceeding to 
it. But the Vegetables and Woods are com- 
poſed of Fibres, which begin to border upon the 
human Muſcle. Therefore in as much as there 
is a Degree of vibrating Quality and branching 


of 
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of Veſſels in their Fibres, their Loſs in Nature 
after Death is more ſenſible and rebuking to the 
Purity of Health. They taint the Air, and bor- 
der upon the Prutiſcency of Fleſn. The more 


aninalized and refined the Plant, probably the 


more nauſeous its Decay. For beyond Doubt 
when Nature began upon the Formation of Ve- 
getables, ſne had already traced in her Eye the 
Compoſition of Man. And whether ſne began 
her Work with Man, and dwindled into Vegeta- 
bles, or ſhe ſketched Vegetables and compleated 
her Buſineſs in Man, is very immaterial. A 
Scheme was commenccd, and grew up by De- 
grees. Senſibility and Life, ſcarce perceptible in 
the Atom, moved and thought in the Man, and 
as his Machine was more complex, his Remains 
were more offenſive. 


Perhaps this accounts for the Perverſeneſs 
of his Nature, and the Scurvy of his Hu— 
mours. Whilſt theſe remain in their Veſſels 
Nature is kindly ; but from the Moment they 
extravaſate upon the Mind, he is the moſt churliſh 
of Animals. As his Fluids are fo prone to the 
putrifying State, he is more ſubject to the Sudden- 
neſs of Extinction in Death. Whilſt the mate- 
rial World waſtes with leiſure, Man is frequently 
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ſoon ſwept off. His Diſeaſes, inſolent in their At- 


tack, perfidious in their Retreat, and certain in 
their Event, generally deſtroy him, whilſt the 
material World with but indifferent Care, retreats 
to the Grave with tranquil Calmneſs. Free from 
Paſſions, free from Care, Vices, Intemperance, 
Conſcience, they walk down the Hill of Life with 
ſteady Moderation. Man, hurried by Venality, 
doubles his Speed each ſtep he takes, leaving Ma- 
terialiſm behind him, to contemplate his Folly. 

When Matter has ſcarce begun its Journey, Man 
is at the Bottom of the Hill, deſtroyed by the 
Impetuoſity of his Flight. Even Animals, of 
whom Man is the Maſter, teach him a Leſſon he 
dares not follow. Compare the Life of a Horſe 
and of Man, both alike furniſned with Blood. 
Each having a thinking Principle. The one with 
Nerves of the finer Order, practiſing cruelly upon 
the Nerves of the other. Each feel but one 
wants Fellow- feeling. Harra ſſed from his Mo- 
ther's Care, dragged forth with all the Ignorance 
of a Savage, bridled before the Mouth can well 
contain it, ſaddled ere the Bones are knit, mount- 
ed and driven, bleeding and hungered, bound to 
the Bit (till Nature weeps through the animal's 
Eye, ) tagg'd to a Cart, unmercifully loaded, with- 
out Meat, without Water, tormented at an Ale- 
houſe, fit to expire, is the State of a Horſe by 

Man. 


E 


Man. Kind on his Journey, forgetful of Injuries, 
obedient to his Maſter, for ever on the Spring, 


always kindly is the Uſage to Man by the Horſe. 


who could conceive that theſe two Animals are to 
be as one m Death. Has Nature ordained the 
Corps of the one to make Way out of Humility 
to that of the other. No equal in Death, which- 
ever Limbs uppermoſt there it remains. No 
Ceremony to Man. Fleſh is as one, and decays 
the ſame, unicls that Man's being leſs pure, ſooner 


taints. More hideous in the Expreſſion of his 


worldly Vices, they live on his Countenance, 
deſpiſing him in Death. W hilt the Horſe placid 
as was his Temperance, expoſes nothing but 
Lenity in his Countenance. No Conſcience 
Qualms knit his Brow, no Cruelties overhang 
his Features, no Luxury burſts his Veins. Mild 
as Charity, meck as Innocence, furrowed witli 
Hardſhips, you'll find his Carcaſe. How muſt 
Nature rebuke Man when ſhe ſuffers the Black- 
neſs of his Crimes to hang their ſable Covering 
o'er his Corps. In Man there is certainly the 
greateſt Averſion to dying. It even extends to 
innocent Animals. Nay, all Nature is more or 
leſs ſenſible of an agitating Tremor in Death. 
In Death, ſo horrid, ſo compleat, and fo univer- 
fal is the Palſy of our Facuities, that no Wonder 
the Mind ſhould turn Coward by it. That moſt 

O revolting” 
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revolting State of Torpidity, of which even the 
Sight benumbs us, of all others is the moſt re- 
buking. For notwithſtanding in Death we can- 
| Not feel, yet even that inſenſible State is by Na- 
ture horrid. That a human Mind once enlighten- 
ed, ſhould in the Twinkling of an Eye be utter 
Obſcurity, even though inſenſible, becomes to 
the living Mind a moſt bitter Reflection. By 
this Means levelled with the Dirt, in as dirty a 
Manſion, the Food of the moſt deſpicable In- 
ſects, too offenſive for the Noſe, too frightful for 
the Eye, too execrable for the Mind, deprived of 
Day, and though Dead gives inexpreſſible Diſ- 
guſt to our Nature. The Pangs of dying, though 
terrible, are milder by far than that one State of 
Compunction, a State of Death. Whilſt the 
dying Features look wiſtfully and wearily upon 
the Attendants, and that even Conſcience, if ſuch 
attends, with all its frightful Sketches of Miſery, 
blacken the Scene beyond Deſcription, yet all 
this we could ſurvive ; but the diſguſting, revolt- 
ing Iflue on Death, breaks up the Compariſon, 
and is too ſhocking to contemplate. Even the 
mere State of Inactivity, the common Ceſſation 
from human Action, would to Man be of the 
ſevereſt Puniſhment. But what is that which 
exceeding by Millions of Degrees the Terrors of 
dying, at once inflict the moſt contemptible Diſ- 

| grace 
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grace upon our Perſons. That Man ſhould be 
ſuffered to maſcerate for Years in a poiſonous 
Atmoſphere. ſurrounded and enjoyed by all that 
is contemptible, offenſive beyond the Powers of 
Nature to bear, no Chance of being purified, diſ- 
owned by any Thing but the Filth of the Earth. 
In Part conſumed, the Food of Millions, perpe- 
trating Vengeance upon the Body. No Redreſs 
apparent, doomed to the blackeſt Night, in the - 
moſt black Hemiſphere of Eternity, neglected, 
deſpiſed, unknown, unremembered, buried with 
the Soil, and infamouſly putrified, is tremendous, 
but ſo is Man in Death. 


When we conſider the torpid Horrors of 
Death. When we ſubject a dead Body to the 
Impreſſions and Inſults of a living Imagination. 
When we ſee that Body, once beautified with all 
the florid Streams of the moſt florid Blood, When 
' we waſte the ſweet Luſtre of the lively Eye, and 
cold, caſt down, and dim the glaſſy Globe ap- 
pears, what can be more rebuking ? Of this Man 
muſt judge by ſad Compariſon. Of what Uſe is 
what we were? Paſſing and having paſſed through 
a miſerable World, ſo miſerable, that a great Part 
of Animals flee from us, nay even Numbers of us 
trying to flee from ourſelves. Labouring in the 
Vineyard where little is to be got. Partakers not 


only 


F 


only of our own Troubles, but of thoſe of our 
Family and Neighbours. Born down on the one 
Hand by Calumny of the World, by Villainy, by 
Misfortunes of our Lives. On the other Hand, 

Dupes to ten thouſand bodily Ailments, and again 
to the more near and piercing Pangs of a diſguſted 
Mind, encompaſſed with numerous calls from 
ourſelves or Children. Working our Way 
through Thorns and Briars, attempting in vain to 
pleaſe our Neighbours, hoping for Eaſe on the 
Decline of Life, yield on enjoying it. Youth ſa- 
crificed to the Occupations of our Calling. The 
Enjoyments of Life neutralized, diſappointed in 
Expectancies, groaning under Misfortunes is the 
Life of us. Is there ſcarce a Man in a thouſand, 
whoſe Life has been any tolerable Requital for 

one half of his Misfortunes ? Can the rich Man 
ſee himſelf without repining for more ſolid En- 
Joyment. Can the poor Man caſt up the Account 
of his Days, -and number one fifth Part of them 
free from Miſery. As far as my little Experience 
goes, Happineſs is faintly expreſſed in the Tract 
of human Life. Much to hope, —little to expect, 
—leſs to experience. The mere Performance of 
two Acts, Living and Dying, —makes up our 
Time, But ſome Conſolation would be derived 
could we fay Living was more than the Enjoy- 
ment of a mere unhappy Act of exiſting, whilſt 


Dying 
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Dying repreſents all the Calamities practicable 
upon the irritable Body of irritable Man. Were 
the Torture of our Body alone in Queſtion, the 
' Streightneſs of our Frame might in ſome Mea- 
{ure relieve, but there is a Mind to ſuperadd. 
All that is exquiſite in the Refinement of Torture, 
all that the ſenſible Nerves can feel, all that the re- 
action of the Body can invent, at once attacks us, 
and we muſt feel the Whole. Erernal Darkneſs, 
and Impriſonment of Body in the ſolitary Cell 
our Coffin, the Uncertainty of living again, or the 
Date of that Reviviſcience, The Loſs of all this 
World affords, which we have ſeen to ſhine with 
Splendour on others. The eternal Darkneſs of the 
Mind, loſt to Contemplation, and all the fancied 
Pleaſures of that Mind, are certainly Wounds of 
the deepeſt Sort. And yet all this, and infinitely 
more, we ſuffer in the Mind on contemplating 
Death. If Death were not more frightful in its 
undreſs beyond the Grave, we might put up with 
the Infringements upon our worldly Senſes. But 
who knows what we are to ſuffer in the loathſome 
Grave ! How many Spirits of the Dark, hideous 
as the Hyæna, may attack our dead Retreat, 
and poiſon even the Stupidity of our Grave. In 
how many Garbs of Woe, how many curſed 
Forms of Fancy, may the Shape of our Actions 
appear. What Mind can delineate the infernal 


Ingenuity | 
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Ingenuity of Torture with which our Crimes 
may inflict our Bodies, to Appearance Dead and 
inſenſible of Pain. Can the Mind paint one 
flight Sketch of the Multiplicity of Torments 
which infeſt the Bad? Will not all the Outrages 
and wild Diſtortions of the Brain fall far ſhort of 
thoſe Senſations which are to expiate Crimes ?— 
not perhaps Senſations of a bodily Nature, for they 
are to be palliated by Man, but Senſations of a 
keener Nature. For the Mind of Man may 
perhaps inhabit his Remains, for wiſe Purpoſes, 
longer than we ſuppoſe. If ſo be, woe to the 
guilty Mind. As the Body through Life is con- 
ſtantly in the Act of being deſtroyed by its own 
Vices, ſhould it ſo happen that Creation perpe- 
tuates this Plan, and ſuffers the Action of theſe 
Vices to continue after Death: If theſe were to 
be permitted to exerciſe their poiſonous Influence 
upon the Body which generated them, what 
would become of poor Man? And yet ſo great 
are his Vices, ſo wilfull and atrocious the Nature 
of his Sins, that twere not to be wondered if 
Expiation required ſuch Means as thoſe inferred. 
Were this the Caſe, what and how mutilated 
would be the Plight of ſome Bodies, if each Part 
paid the Forfeit of its Sins. The mortal View of 
Death is tremendous, and of ſuch a Nature, as 
almoſt to inſtigate us, as it were, by Faſcination, 

to 
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to commit it. It is certainly the human and la- 
mentable Lot of all that are gone before us; and 
it is the inevitable Doom of all that ſhall come 
after us. We are all to undergo the ſame inex- 


plreſſible Anxiety in Death, unleſs a ſpecial Meſ- 


ſenger arrives which calls us inſtant forth. 


This would be a moſt miſerable Proſpect of 
Affairs were the Scene here to terminate. But 
may not a further Survey of the Coaſt ſomewhat 
change the Nature of the Scene. There may be 
a Climate beyond the preſent Boundaries of our 
Sight, which perhaps may vary the Temperature 
in our Favour. It might be ſuppoſed with ſome 
ſuitable Degree of Juſtice, that as Death cannot 
be avoided not even by moſt innocent Animals, 
however exemplary their Innocence, that there 
exiſts a palliative in Nature for this arbitrary Law 
in Death. For all Things die not of their own 
Accord, but by an eternal Mandate. Innocence 
is no Protection from the Grave: When the 
Earthquake comes the Fabrics muſt fall. And 
except the Stars form a Part of the eternal Sce- 
nery of Heaven, there is not any, Power of At- 
traction will with-hold them falling. Even the 
Throne of the Almighty, unleſs it be made of 
ſomething more durable than Gold, by his own 
Decrees muſt periſh. And Gold comes neareſt 
man's 
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man's Ideas of eternal Duration. Therefore tis 
clear, however brilliant God's Throne appears, 
he has yet more laſting Materials for its Structure 
than Gold, or it muſt have ſubmitted to a ſimilar 
Fate. Can we conceive a Throne more elegant 
than of Diamonds, can we frame a Throne more 
durable than of Gold. By Compariſon we ob- 
ſerve a certain Variation, as well on the Mecha- 
niſm as the Mind of Man. We alſo obſerve a 
very great Diſproportion in the Faculties of Men 
and Animals. At leaſt their Intellects are em- 
ployed in different Ways. Inſtinct what is called 
in theſe, and Reaſon in the Former, has pencil- 
led out different Lines for their Actions. I will 
not ſay that Men are ither more diſcreet or able 
in the Management of their Habits than Animals. 
I am aware how much this may rebuke the Pride 
of proud Mind, but it may be as well to make a 
more equal Diviſion of the Bleſſings allotted to 
each. Generally ſpeaking, Animals are more 
ſteady, and more moderate in their Conduct than 
Man. Not leſs verſed by Inſtinct in what ſuits 
or ſuits them not, than Man. It is immaterial 
whether Inſtinct or Skill guides the Rudder, If 
the Ship ſteers right for the intended Port. If ſne 
alters her Steerage as Occaſion wiſely requires, if 
ſhe gains the Port fafe and ſecure, where is the 
Difference twixt Skill or Inſtinct. Man poſſeſſes 

Skill, 
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Skill, Animals enjoy Inſtinct. This more ſeldom 
errs in the one than that in the other. Where the 
Failure happens in Animals, 'tis generally acc1- 
dental, where in Man 'tis wilfull. On whom muſt 
blame deſcend. For ſurely the Bird emigates 
with as much Skill as Man navigates. Man will 
ſometimes through Obſtinacy run foul of the 
Rock, but the Bird, if it ſees one, may uſe it, but 
will never abuſe it. | 


If however all Things ſeem in Kind to be 
bleſſed. If they have many Enjoyments in com- 
mon, and others in particular, ſhould Objects be 
found of more laſting Stuff than ſerve their Ex- 
iſtence, of what uſe can theſe be when the whole 
Kingdom of Beings 1s deſtroyed. Is not there a 
Power of conceiving either a re-production of 
Beings and Matter, or an unknown Uſe in future. 
Does Futurity (if we might ſo expreſs it) ceaſe, 
when Matter and Forms are paſt. Is the Scenery 
entirely loſt when the Play is over. May we not 
perchance ſuppoſe an After- piece to crown the 
Whole. Will not the evaporating Spirit form 
Ether. Does the Fire abſolutely deſtroy, may 
it not only purity the Metal. Is there no Phoſ- 
phorus ariſing from our Embers, do we really 
die in Death. Perchance Queſtions may hence 
ariſe, perchance conſoling. Every body has ſome- 

P thing 
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thing to ſay againſt Death; few take up the 
Cudlgels in its Favour. As it, is impoſſible to 
avert the Calamity, ought it not to be ſome In- 
ducement for us to conſi der it. May we not, 
think you, ſomehow in ſtudying its Skeleton, 
learn to reconcile the disfiguring of the Perſon. 
For notwithſtanding the Hideouineſs of dying, 
and the moral Inaptitude of the Mind, yet how- ' 
ever general the Diſguſt, Circumſtances take off 
its Horrors. Mankiad pay leſs Attention in the 
Groupe at the Terrors of Death, than might be 
imagined. A Something, ordained by Somebody 
intervenes, which ſoftens the Act, and a kind 
Hand is always preſent to put the Maſk before 
the Countenance of Death. If we beheld under 
its bloody Vell all the Pangs and Unmoorings of 
our Features, God knows, it would be terrible. 
But the Fear of dying is ſeldom mentioned by 
the Sufferer. There is a Something conciliating 
unvariably attached to our Nature. Whether it 
be accidental or ordained by Providence to leſſen 
the Sorrows of our lateſt Hours, I know not, but 
the Soul at the Time, ſwathed in Apathy, calmly 
reſigns the Body to Death. Even where the 
Paſſions of the Mind over-hurry us, and that we 
dic of the broken Heart, (of all Deaths the moſt 
muſerable) Inſenſibility ſucceeds the Chaſm, and 
Nature quietly pays the Forfeit. And as there is 


the 
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the greateſt Difference in Idea concerning Death, 
ſome even anticipate and partake of a ſomething 
pleaſant in Death. "Tis not perhaps the wiſeſt 
Man, or he that reaſons beſt on it, that ſubmits 
molt peacefully to it in Death. The Change in 
Death by Compariſon, however well the Tenor 
of Life, may have ſome poſitive and other nega- 
tive States of Eaſe. The bare Quietude in 
Death has ſome Charms. Thoſe who have been 
moſt driven on the Billows of a turbulent Life 


will moſt ſenſibly ſuppoſe it. A thouſand Viciſſi- 


tudes in the Atmoſphere of Life, ſerve to fatigue 
a Mind overburdened with them. It teaches it 
to make a juſt Compariſon, and from it to draw 
ſuch Inferences as tend to make the Approach to 
the State almoſt defireable. Abſence from the 
Sorrows of a ſorrowful World, conſtitute the 
blank Character of Death: But then it is a Cha- 
racter free from Trouble or Remorſe. That it 
is a State occaſionally envied 1s clear, from the 
repeated Implications of the Living—Would I 
were dead! Oh! could I quit the Inquietudes of 
this Life! is often heard. Some carry their So- 
licitude ſo far as to commit Manſlaughter, and in 
ſo doing, to anticipate the Uncertainties of a 
doubtful State, It might be expected that ſome- 
thing eſtimable ſhould be the Reward for which 
we put our Life in Pledge, To change the fine 
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Senſations of Life for the humiliating Condition 
of Death. At once to cloſe the ſplendid ſcenes of 
Life in the gloomy Labyrinth of Death. To 
give up all the lively Paſſions of a ſuſceptible 
State to the motionleſs Torpor of the Grave. To 
loſe all the Command of our regulated Actions. 
The ſolacing Comforts upon reflecting upon theſe 
Actions. To huddle up all our animal Proupen- 
ſities, and ſtifle them in Earth. To loſe the Ad- 
vantage and Elaſticity of our bodily Actions, and 
the Agreement of our Faculties, To ſuffer a 
total Extinction of all our Paſſions. To intercept 
all moral Inveſtigations, and the- pleaſant Return 
of moral Actions upon the Mind. To ſeclude the 
ſweet Vibrations of our different Senſes. To break 
in upon the Sympathy of Souls; and finally, to 
die to ourſelves and others, muſt make the Pledge 
of Life a very ſevere one. And yet many lay 
down this Pledge, whilſt others moſt ſincerely 
deſerve it. Therefore ſome further Intereſts muſt 
ſway Mankind, if ſuch is a common Propenſity. 
Quitting the Negative Peace in Death, there muſt 
be a more active State of Enjoyment beyond the 
Grave, to which the human Heart feels ſuch a 
Tendency, We find many court Death, who 
might even highly poſſeſs the Enjoyments of Life, 
and yet fome of theſe have readily reſigned the 
human Sceptre of Ambition and all its Charms, 

for 
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for Hope of Futurity. Upon what the Fervor 
of this Mind depends, and how its Hopes are 
ſupported, perhaps they only know. Whole 
Tribes of People, (as well Heathens as Chriſtians) 
have learnt not only cooly to meet, but even feel 
a Luxury in Death. The ſtrange Enthuſiaſm of 
the Martyrs, and the Heroiſm of Negroes, are 
living and dying Examples of the Aſcendency of 
Hope. 


Is there not ſome Spark of Diviaity at which 
this lambient Torch has been lighted ? Are all 
the ſtrange Longings, and immediate Expectan- 
cles of the Juſt to feel Dilappointment. Surely 
as all, more or leſs, experience the Influence of a 
hoping Heart, is the general Expectation to be 
groundleſs? There are, beyond Doubt, great 
Reſources of Comfort in Regard to the next 
World, within the good Man's Heart, For in- 
dependant of what the Good expect, or at leaft 
what they are fully perſuaded they are to expect, 
the very Bleſſings of ſuch Expectations exceed 
Belief. And there is not any Thing more cer- 
tain than that the Miſery attendant upon the cloſe 
of a bad ſpent Life, and by conſequence how 
much moral Education as it tends to purify the 
Heart, ſerves us in Life and Death. Reaſon in- 
duceth us to believe that the Almighty would not 

have 
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have formed us in moſt Reſpects more perfect in 
this World, if he meant entirely to put us upon 
a Par with Brutes in the next, and Death being a 
Termination of Troubles devoutly to bewiſhed by 
two-thirds of Mankind, without the Interference 
of Hope, an Enjoyment of Futurity would have 
been the moſt melancholy Criſis to Humanity. 


We have all the internal Senſe of a future 
State, which is the guardian Angel ſo ſpoken of 
in the Romiſh church. A Monitor of any De- 
ſcription inclining to good, muſt be beneficial to 
Man. This fore-knowledge and preſcient Inti- 
mation of ſomething hereafter, muſt ſpeak home 
to the human Heart. Tis a ſtrong Preſage of 
the Truth of the Suppoſition. A virtuous Life, 
and the Practice of an honourable Principle, al- 
ways terminates in a Reconciliation with Death. 
And on examining the Picture of Virtue, every 
Line is a maſter Stroke of Nature. Therefore 
an honeſt Man does not intrinſically feel one half 
the Unhappineſs under any Difficulty of an op- 
poſite Character. And in Death the Difference 
is ſtriking. Not oppreſſed by the Viſitation of a 
Conſcience, he then feels the Opiate of a good 
ſpent Life. All his better Actions now gather 


together, and in one full Stream they pour upon 


the Almighty. Every Thing on the Canvas of 
Hope 
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Hope appears ofadiſtinguiſhing ſtile almoſt claim 

ingin Lieu of Petitioning, Preferment. The good 
Man cannot be miſerable in Death. Even this 
| lukewarm View of the Termination of Life has 
a certain Effect. But the more we follow up the 
Impreſſion, the ſtronger it will appear, and then a 
certain Fervor neceſſarily iſſues from the Reflec- 
tion. Many Circumſtances favor the Probability 
of a Change in Death. And yet the Quietude 
in Death becomes merely corporeal. In as much 
as a Ceſſation from Pain has its Enjoyment to 
the Body, and the Termination of Obloquy 1s 
deſirable, ſo far we are corporeally bleſſed. But 
this is not all. In Death a new Life ariſes, and 
the Certainty of a future State, by human Per- 
ception doubtful, now throws off the Veil, and 
Humanity dead Life begins. Independent of theſe 
Points of Faith which Chriſtianity requires of us 
to believe, there are many Reaſons to be drawn 
from the Exiſtance of Creation, that a future 
State 1s allotted us. Does not, amongſt others, 
the Dignity of our Station, and the Care God 
has of us, inſpire us with a Certainty of future 
Greatneſs. All will one Day be happy, when 
their Time comes, but this includes the Cere- 
mony of our eternal Purification, For it by no 
Means appears irrational, and far from bigotted, 
that we ſhould ſuppoſe Man having Alloy, muſt 


be 
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be purified. But it comes forth much againſt 
Reaſon, and more againſt Religion, that Man 
once fallen can never be reclaimed. Through 
whatever Stages of Purification he may paſs, 
ſurely it is both more Humane and more Godly 
to ſuppoſe that the Worſt may be purified, and 
rendered fit for Salvation. And woe be to the 
Man who is ſo blaſphemous as to think otherwiſe. 
Can we ſuppoſe (pardon the Digreſſion) that an 
ever Jult and Almighty Judge, could form and 
balance the Creation of that Being in his Power, 
whoſe finite Crimes doomed him to Infinity of 
Puniſhment. Twere impoſſible to ſuppoſe it. 
Let all who are to die, endeavour to live well ; 
but let not any dying deſpair. For as there is an 
undoubted Certainty of Puniſhment for the Bad, 
ſo is there undoubted Hopes of its Termination, 
If there were no purifying Medium betwixt ſmall 
Crimes and larger ones, but that he who died 
ſinning muſt be debarred Heaven ; ſure Heaven 
was not deſigned for Man. And if the State of 
a very ſmall Offence doomed Man to the ſame 
curſt Colony with him who was a horrid Male- 
factor, would this appear juſt even in this World? 
By no Means. Let each Man expect after 
Death to ſuffer in Proportion to his Crimes, and 
that fuliy ; but let not any Man ſuppoſe that a 
merciful God will carry Revenge to an Eternity 
of 


of puniſhments. I ſay impoſſible. In as much 
as we have to fear, ſo after Death have we to 
hope. Abſent from the Afflictions of this affſicted 
Vale. That Freedom from mental Perturbations 
which we never knew, after Death 'tis Time to 
taſte. Lingering as may have been the Hours of 
our Sins, ſo will be thoſe of our Purgations. But 
then what little Solace ariſes from good Actions, 
this will be experienced. The State we then 
enjoy, laſts for ever; we are free from every 
Care. The Contraſt betwixt Life and Death 
opens. The united Sympathy of Nerves, ſtrung 
to their moſt enchanting Pitch, redouble their 
Chords ro Eternity. Not a Feature of the Body 
that is not ornamented beyond Conception, enters 
Heaven. All that was groſs in Fleſh, now puri- 
fies. The Breath of Myriads of the chaſteſt Crea- 


tures, and all the Verdure of Evergreens delight 


the Eye. Whatever the moſt perfect Luxury of 
Harmony can invent, or the 'Thrill of Nerves 
communicate, will be ſpent upon the exquiſite 
Platform of the Ear. Senfations analized to an 
Infinity of Atoms, each ſupremely enjoying, will 
be gratified to the higheſt. Every Power of Re- 
fraQion of the moſt elegant Colouring, will be 
reflected to the Eye. And this Organ will re- 
ceive the ſupernatural Impreſſion of millions of 
the pureſt Diamonds, which will eternally 
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ſparkle round the Almighty. If the human Eye 
can convey ſuch fublime Ideas of Beauty, from 
the ſimple Colouring of human Objects, what is 
that Eye to enjoy which is permitted to partake 
of the Brilliancy of eternal Sights. Decked in all 
the amazing Variety, mingled with celeſtial 
Taſte, in fifty thouſand priſinatic Contraſts of 
Colouring in Heaven. The general Diſplay of 
#therial Shades which muſt all unite in the Al- 
mighty Throne, more living than the chemic 
Fire, at once will ſtrike the Eye. Riſen from 
the Dead. Burniſhed beyond the Power of 
Fancy, the light Souls of the Angels burſting from 
the brown and ſcarlet dye of their Frailties, exult- 
ing ſhine in eternal Purity. Senſible of the ever 
certainty of their State, and of the Equalization 
of their Beings. Senſible of the Soul, its elaſti- 
city and independance. Secure from Harm in 
the moſt fertile Vale of Happineſs. Enjoying at 
once the tenfold Solace of their good Actions, 
and though mere Inſects of the eternal Realm, 
yet happy in that winged State. Each enjoying 
its particular Situation, at once admiring and ad- 
mired by its Creator, companions of our earthly 
Kinſmen in the Boſom of our Parents, all our 
earthly Deſires fulfilled, in Heaven with our 
Children, ſeated upon a Canopy of Bliſs, free 
from Storms, in the Manſions of an everlaſting 
Paradiſe. 
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Paradiſe. Above Humanity, above Nature, 
lighted by never- failing Light, warm by ſuper- 
natural Fire, in the Extaſy of extatic Delight is 
our Soul releaſed by Death. Far might Man 
ſearch a Climate, wherein the Contraſt of the 
different Stages of his Exiſtance were to be found, 
ere he would meet with one half ſo ſatisfactory as 
Death. That immediate Change like the Inſect, 
from a State of Impotence to the moſt powerful 
Agency, is only to be found in our Migration to 
Eternity. Long as may the Time appear to 
ſuffering Man, from his ſtarting in Life to his 
Decline, that Period from the firſt Moment of 
Death is no more. It might have exiſted, but the 
Soul meaſures no Time. The Body is com- 
mitted to it. It muſt be only after a proper Death 
that we can poſſibly find the Completion of our 
Hopes. On this fide Eternity, in our ſloughy 
vermin State of Manhood, all our Hopes termi- 
nate in Nothing. But having caſt off our old 
Covering after Death, we all ariſe cloathed alike, 
but then we muſt, though cloathed as the ſame to 
appear at the Bar, ſubmit after to ſuch Garments 
as our Endeavours have obtained for us. And 
upon this momentuous Occaſion, the Enjoyment 
of our good Deeds will be chearfully allowed us, 
whilſt all the Miſchief of our Lives mult ſtand 
Counſel againſt us. We ſhall then for the firſt 
Time, 
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Time, be made acquainted with the Certainty, of 
a future State, We ſhall bid adieu to the Ne- 
ceſſity of any further Hope. We ſhall ſee the 
End for which we were created, and ſhall be ſen- 
ſible of the Folly of fixing all our Affections upon 
vain and ſublunary Things. The Certainty of a 
Reward, the Certainty of Puniſhment, will, be- 
yond Contradiction appear to us. We ſhall ſhed 
our laſt Tear upon the deſpicable Turns of For- 
tune. We ſhall lament with a final Sigh all the 
Miſeries of Humanity. We ſhall wonder at the 
Weakneſs of Man, who, alienated from Truth, 


was ever wallowing in Error. The Myſteries of 


Creation will be revealed to us. The curious 
Mechaniſm of the Earth, the watch work of the 
Planets, the Principles of Generation, the vege- 
tating Faculty, the Circulation of the Elements, 
and thoſe great internal Movements of the World 
will appear. To what State of Enthuſiaſm would 
the Mind of Man attain in this earthly State, 
could he be allowed to examine thoſe Matters, 
Would not Life, under ſuch Circumſtances, 
though mortal, be a perpetual Feaſt to him. 
Beginning his Reſearches on the Surface of the 
Globe, inveſtigating every Thing, and fo pro- 
ceeding to the Works above, would be a noble 
Study. Alas! the mere Anticipation of this Hap- 
pineſs, gives a Stroke to the Heart of the moſt 
i ambitious 
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ambitious and painful Nature. Man would ſoon 
forget himſelf. From anticipating to partake 
would be ſo enviable a Step, Humanity would 
loſe its Balance. The fallen Angel would again 
rebel, and who knows how near Eternity his Pu- 
niſhment might reach. I bluſh at the Though, fo 
dear it is to Man, that in continuing it we might 
at once meditate the Word and the Blow. 


Rather let us return with Humility to our Sub- 
ject, and conſider if there are not other more fa- 
vourable Views of riſing. All that die well are 
promiſed Happineſs, and of that Kind which 1s 
never to conſume or abate. God has promiſed, 
in the moſt ſimple, but convincing Language, 
that Life is to come by Death ; and that he who 
aſpires to it, muſt ſeek it through Thorns and 
Briars, and that if we take up Arms againſt the 
levelling Spirit of Wickedneſs, and reſiſt with 
Firmneſs, the Day ſhall be ours. Not a Day of 
twelve Hours, but a Day without End. If when 
Nature has once ſnapped the Fetters of Huma- 
nity, and that Death is bereaved of its Power, by 
a good ſpent Life, we ſhall enter this Way a fu- 
ture State, we ſhall not lie diſpairing beneath 
a torab Stone, but by Force of good Actions 
burſt our Confines, and awake in Day. Oh! 
happy Day! When all the Contumely of this 


World 
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World vaniſhes like Vapour. When all the 
diſeaſed Humours of the Fleſh are mildened in 
the Grave, and our Tomb-Stone ſerves to filter 
the impure Particles of our Clay. When riſing, 


we open ten thouſand Eyes, bright as the brighteſt 


Refractions of Light. When all ſublunar Nature 
ſhrinks from our View, and the friction W heels 
of Eternity open. When the Soul abominates 
the Clay which ſurrounded it, and has no other 
Senſation but Independance. When the Evi- 
dence of a Supreme Being is conſpicuous, and 
thouſands of Things welcome us from the Grave. 
When all the Structure of Heaven become hea- 
venly to us, and the Promiſes of a Repezmer 
are fulfilled, who will not rejoice at his Death? 
Why ſhould we ever repine at it, ſince it not only 
cannot be avoided, but it is the only Inlet to the 
firſt of Manſions. Until Life ceaſed, what could 
we make of the future State ? Something will re- 
main cleaving to our Nature, inclining us ever to 
doubt of Futurity ; and as Nothing is ſo con- 
vincing to us as an abſolute View of the Objects 
we inveſtigate, towards attaining the Knowledge 
of it, therefore in divine as well as human Mat- 
ters, God leads us to the Fountain Head. But 
then ſo pure is the Fountain of Heaven, which 
we poſſeſs by Death, that we cannot form Ideas 
of Compariſon, The Majeſty of this World 
ſinks 
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ſinks in Death. The Majeſty of Eternity begins 
in it, and our Happineſs will be increaſed by 
that of others. So that conſidering the multiplied 
Portion our Creator has promiſed, common 
Numbers will, in the common Manner, make 
the Eſtimate of our Felicity. The Language of 
Religion has been very pointed and very warm in 
its Offers to the Good ; whilſt all the Terrors of 
Creation have been called forth to puniſh Crimes. 
So great is the Tribute which Man muſt pay in 
making over by his Crimes the Tythe of his fu- 
ture Enjoyments, that the moſt urgent Proteſta- 
tions have been uſed againſt ſuch Folly. How 
much a Little, given with a good Heart, either 
to God or our Neighbour, adminiſters to our 
Comfort, Death will acquaint us. How kindly 
the written Law has requeſted it of us, we are 
often told. Ar all Events, the Study of our Lives 
properly confined to the Subject, would daily 
convince us that towards a happy Death, little is 
required at our Hands, The Admonitions of our 
Conſcience, the Suggeſtions of Religion, the Au- 
thority of a Creator, and the Proof of a Creation 
all ſhould teach us the Truth of Futurity, The 
Certainty of Reward, announced by all that is at 
once terrible or captivating in Nature, is offered 
us. The Poſſeſſion of a Being after Death, who 
promiſes to put us on a Footing with himſelf. 
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The Offers of a God, who certainly made; and 
as certainly can mar us. The Beauty of the 
Proſpect of the eternal Heaven, and of his Hea- 
venly Countenance. The Comforts of finding 
all theſe Offers realized, and of the Happineſs of 
the future State. The Conſiderations and Com- 
pariſons of our preſent Footing. - Every Luxury 
which an Almighty Hand has invented, we are 
to enjoy. Yes, we are to enjoy it after Death, 
Before that awful Moment, we muſt hang ſuſ- 
pended betwixt Earth and Heaven in all the con- 
tumely of a decaying Frame. If he who in this 


Life chears us with the Sun, and even takes off 


the Melancholy of Night by a Moon. If he who 
rides in the Storm with us, and waters us when 
tender Plants with the Dew of Heaven. If he 
who can in the Moment exerciſe Thought in us, 


or throw the Palſy upon our Limbs, can renew 


Life and Exertions in us for ever, what is there 
in Life, or what in Death, that we ſhould covet 
or fear. There is no Paſſage to the Cape of 
eternal Hope but through the Straights of Death. 
If we undertake the Voyage as becomes Virtue, 
if we are confident in the Veſſel of the Almighty, 
and can fit chearfully at the Helm when he chuſes 
us to ſink, yet will he think of our Remains, and 
float them to Heaven. If ſuch is the Event of 
Death, if ſuch the Fruition of Heaven, if Man 


may 
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may to a Certainty claim through Death the Lux- 
ury of the Almighty's Throne, if this 1s to be the 
Conſequence of a few we!l-ſpent Years, ſupplanted 
by Eternity, why repine at Death ? Why not, 
when God calls, with Pleaſure commit ourſelves 
to that tremendous Cataract which the Almighty 
has promiſed ſhall burſt open the Gates of Hea- 
ven for us. Is not Death to a religious Man 
the neareſt Approach he ever made to Heaven, 
and is not Heaven what we mean by Bliſs, which 
once partook can never end, or can we obtain 1t 
but by Death? Then why I ſay again, repine as 
it advances ? Is it not the laſt luxurious Step of 


Mortality, and the firſt of Everlaſting Life. 


THE END. 
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